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THE CUT PAPER PATTERNS 

The special cut paper pattern designs, which have proved 
to be 0 popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have been resumed for the autumn season. 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
most select Paris designe. The patterna are made in one 
An order coupon with prices and fur- 
ther details will be found on page 1027. 


standard size only 





Ww HEN acity gets to the point where it takes straw ber 

ries in January and skating in June as a mere matter 
of course, it is like a girl who has let down her gowns and 
put up ber hair. It has passed its salad days. It is grown 
up. Perhaps New York does not skate iv June, but at 
least it might if it wanted to, and it does skate in October. 
It gives one a queer sensation to turn into the St. Nicholas 
Rink on one of the mild November days which have been 
so frequent and hear the faint click of the runners and see 
the white fleld of ice. In-door skating has not and can 
never have the charm of out-door skating. But then, out- 
door skating can never have the uniform comfort aud con- 
venience of in doorskating. The St. Nicholas Rink is about 
as ugly a setting for the sport as anybody could contrive. 
With the Palais de Glace at Paris as an example to be even 
improved upon, it is a puzzle that New York should have 
a rink of such forbidding aspect. In Paris the ice is sur- 
rounded by a balustrade and arches, with a slightly raised 
promenade beyond. Between the arches are tables, where 
spectators can have tea or something hot while they watch 
the skuters. The whole thing is cozy and Juxurious. 

Although the New York rink is so commonplace in its 
appearance, it was established and is patronized by some 
of the very, smartest people in the city. Not many of 
them go on any day but Monday, however, for on that 
day the rink is closed to the public and reserved for the 
members of the St. Nicholas Skating Club. Three or four 
years ago the Michaux In-door Cycling Club was the pet 
fad of the smart set, and for two years they devoted their 
leisure winter hours to the wheel. That is all over now, 
and skating is regaining its oki popularity. Mrs. John 
Jucob Astor, Miss Virginia Fair, Mrs. Ogden Mills, and 
Miss Helen Gould are regular Monday visitors to the rink, 
where they are conspicuous for their attractive gowns as 
well as for their skill in skating. Last winter Mrs. Astor's 
favorite costume was of light gray trimmed in yellow, and 
Miss Fuir also wore gray. The instructors, too, wear 
gray, and look very much like postmen when one remem- 
bers the handsome green costumes of the Palais de Glace 
instructors. Gray is a cold color, and it is to be hoped 
that the pew automobile red will take the chill out of the 
St. Nicholas color scheme this winter. 


Tue men of our different families have all been heard 
to inveigh at times against the custom of Christmas pres- 
ents—their emptiness, the extravagance and the fatigue 
they entail, and their adaptability to the requirements of 
a nursery perhaps, but not to the real needs of grown 
people. But somehow, and in spite of all these things, 
which every ove of us has heard, who can resist a sigh 
of compassion for the absent soldier who on Christmas 
day will receive no token from his family? The Quar- 
termuster’s Department has chartered a vessel to sail 
from San Francisco, and to carry all Christmas presents 
which are sent to the American soldier at Manila. Think 
of those who may get none! There will in all likelihood 
be shruggings of shoulders in public, and some talk of 
having put away childish things, but one is safe in pre- 
dicting that many a strong man’s tears will spring. About 
Christmas day the family life for generations has been 
maturing, and there is no time when the soldier will feel 
his exile more than on that day in which he knows just 
what long-cherished family traditions are making sweet 
and beautiful at home. The homesickness of the soldier 
is little dwelt upon. Except to the ears of those whose 
lips will not betray his confidence, he seldom makes con- 
fession of his pain. Yet there are those who maintain 
that the unrest and the unbappiness of our men, suddenly 
torn away from those they love, have led to many cases 
of illness and break-down among them this summer. 


AN exhibition of intense interest is now being held at 
the American Art Galleries on Twenty-third Street. 
Four hundred paintings and drawings illustrating the 
life of our Lord Jesus Christ, by J. James Tissot, fill 
the three galleries. These represent, as he tells us, a ten 
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years’ labor in the life of the artist, but it seems incredible 
that anything less than a lifetime was consumed in their 
creation. There is no monotony in the compositions, no 
hurry in the detail work, fine imagination is often shown, 
and the local] color is always preserved. It is the atmos- 
phere and the life of Palestine which are given ; the land- 
scapes are those of the Holy Land; the costumes are those 
of the period. The stern realism of Vereschagin is re- 
lieved by greater richness, and an impression is somehow 
produced of greater truth. Yet fact is not sacrificed to 
poetry, as in the work of mediseval artists. It is an ex- 
hibition which no one should miss, and those who go once 
will fiud themselves impelled to go again a second and 
yet a third time. 


THERE are so many published portraits of prominent 
persons, to say nothing of caricatures which are often as 
good as likenesses, that the wonder is that any conspicu- 
ous man can pass unrecognized in the street. And yet it 
is no unusual thing to see men whose names are on every 
lip pass up and down Fifth Avenue or Broadway with 
not a head turned in their direction. Colonel Roosevelt 
has within a fortnight received, while walking by, only a 
glance from some policeman, or a postman who has taken 
the trouble to point him out to a friend. The writer of 
this paragraph once saw Stanley go down Broadway from 
Seventeenth Street and cross at Fourteenth quite unrecog- 
nized, and this at a time when enormous sums were being 
paid for tickets to hear him lecture, and when every news- 
paper and almost every shop window which he pussed 
had a portrait of him. The amusing part of the puarticu- 
lar experience which the writer had that day lay in the 
distress of the policeman at the corner who wus told that 
Stanley, then being rapidly lost to sight in the crowd, had 
just touched elbows with him. One must see such things 
many times to realize that the men who sometimes stir us 
most profoundly by their deeds are often not possessed 
of that indefinable quality which in other men will un- 
consciously exercise an irresistible influence upon those 
who are in their presence. 


Now that the cold weather is beginning, it is well to 
remember that if the wrists and the ankles are warm, the 
rest of the body is not likely to suffer. Worsted wristlets 
have gone out of fashion, but the muff and the long- 
sleeved coat serve quite as good a purpose. Few things, 
however, have been found to take the place of leggings, 
which, if they are of worsted, areapt to be awkward, and 
if they are buttoned are sure to tear the skirts. The long 
knitted tights were found a trouble to put on when one 
was in a hurry to go out. Yet to have something which 
can be easily slipped on and off has become a necessity. 
Women in the overheated houses of the present day have 
discovered that it is impossible to dress, as their grand- 
mothers did, in warm unwieldy flannels, or even in the 
same warm clothes in which they must dress for the 
streets. They claim too that if one dresses in light clothes 
for the house and in something warmer for the street 
the dangers of taking cold are minimized. The ingenious 
young woman of the present day buys golf stockings 
without feet, and these she slips on over her cotton stock- 
ings when she goes out of doors. They are snug enough 
not to slip and slide, and having no hooks or catchable 
places about them, answer a purpose in cold weather 
which nothing else has done. 


A RECENT number of the London Times gives a list 
6f some of the reform edicts published by the Emperor 
of China which have won him to his own destruction. 
** The bane of the country,” he says, in one instance, “ has 
been the deeply rooted system of inertness and a clinging 
to obsolete customs.” All officers, high and low, ‘‘ should 
keep this edict in mind, rouse themselves to activity, en- 
lighten and educate themselves about what is going on at the 
present moment, and do, every one, his best to cast off the 
shackles of obsolete and useless customs.” This to many 
of his subjects was pure blasphemy; and quite as wicked 
seemed his enunciations in regard to writing, and the ne- 
cessity of substituting for it a wider knowledge. He di- 
rects that tests of penmanship be wholly discontinued, 
‘as caligraphy is but an empty accomplishment.” This 
edict, attacking an accomplishment in which undreamable 
pride is taken, roused a degree of anger of which we can 
form but slight conception. In another instance “he 
ordered a tax to be levied; soon after he saw cause for 
abolishing it. Thereupon he issued an edict, which he 
ordered to be published in every town and village, saying 
he was quite sure the officials would publish the edict 
levying the tax, which the officials would put in their 
own pockets, and accordingly he takes special measures 
that every one should know of the abolition.” 

But even this measure, intended for the protection of 
his subjects, availed him little. He had attacked old and 
revered customs, and that in China is quite as uoforgiv- 
able a sin as it has proved to be in the rest of the world 
since history began. The Empress, as we all know, took 
occasion to get him out of the way, while she repealed his 
edicts, killed bis ministers, and resumed the ancient cus- 
toms of the country. She has been described by an eye- 
witness, who escaped from China during the late troubles, 
as being of medium height, but of commanding presence. 
Her manner is imperious. She has a dark sallow com- 
plexion, long almond eyes, and a high nose. Her face is 
intelligent and her eyes expressive. Many murders, as 
Europe now knows, are laid at her doors. 


Many of us have been brought up on stories of the 
Swiss edelweiss, and on descriptions of its growth iu al- 
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most inaccessible places among the mountain snows. And 
there have been stories told by the score in which some 
daring young fellow has gone out before breakfast, scaled 
dangerous heights, to lose his life sometimes, sometimes 
to bring back to an obdurate maiden one of its little blos- 
soms, which, laid upon her breakfast plate, was meant as 
silent affirmation of his prowess and devotion. But what 
is one to do now, when one is told that within a short 
walk from the Harlem Railrond edelweiss has been suc- 
cessfully grown within the last year? This, however, 
has been done, in the New York Botanical Garden, es- 
tablished near Bedford Park station, within a mile of 
the Bronx itself. The director-in-chief of the garden is 
Dr. L. N. Britton, emeritus professor of botany in Co- 
lumbia University,and under his guidance some interesting 
and important experiments in the growing of plants are 
being conducted. The vew Botanical Museum, easily 
seen from a passing train, has three of its stories well 
finished, and by next June, it is said, it will be thrown 
open to the public. 

Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, by-the-way, who was the first 
president of the garden, and who is now one of its dirce- 
tors, has equipped an expedition to start for Puerto Rico 
in December to explore the native flora and the vegetable 
productions of that island—one of our new possessious. 
The party is to be led by Mr. A. A. Heller, an experienced 
collector, who has worked in nearly all parts of the North 
American continent. 

The Bronx Woodlands, into which the garden is to ex- 
tend, are known to but comparatively few New-Yorkers, 
and yet they are among the most beautiful and pictu- 
resque of the outlying districts of town. They are now, 
however, being rapidly so transformed that only with 
difficulty can the sites of some of the loveliest of its lund- 
marks be recognized. For its old lovers the Broux is 
being destroyed, but for a new generation, waiting to be 
educated along purely scientific lines, it is being improved 
daily into one of the great gardens of the world. 


MapaM Saran BERNHARDT proposes, it is said, to char- 
ter a yacht, put Pierre Loti in charge, and then to sail for 
India, where she will play before some mighty Eastern 
potentates, and at odd interims retire into the jungle to 
shoot tigers for herself. The report has been telegraphed 
several times from the other side, and if it has been denied, 
the denial has not yet reached our ears. 

Pierre Loti has a way of winning feminine regard of no 
mild order. Ouida has written of him in extravagant 
terms, basing her eulogy on his love and understanding of 
animals, in which she feels he has revealed something 
even more exalted than the soul of a poet. Ouida’s own 
love of animals is of an intense and sympathetic kind, and 
ler dog stories are often quoted as being her only really 
worthy contribution to literature. The pathos and the 
tragedy of their lives have appealed to her, but, so far as 
we remember, she has never dwelt upon the humorous 
sides of their natures, nor has she in her attempts at 
portraiture revealed any of those marvellous gifts which 
have made the contributions of Rudyard Kipling classics. 
It was Pierre Loti’s sympathy for the domestic cat which 
called out some of her most extravagant eulogies; but 
what will she have to say now when he has undertaken to 
guide an expedition for another woman, the proclaimed 
purpose of which is to destroy the savage kinsman of the 
cat? 


Pernaps they do not do things better in the effete Old 
World, but they sometimes do them more picturesquely. 
When an American woman gives generously to her country, 
the government can do little more than present her with an 
illuminated receipt for the money. Also, she may pos- 
sibly be notified, in very superior penmanship, of a muni- 
cipal vote of thanks. Without doubt these are gratify- 
ing tokens, but from an ornamental point of view they 
have their limitations. Not so the order of St. Elizabeth 
which the Emperor of Austria gives to women of unusual 
merit, nor the Golden Rose which the Pope occasionally 
bestows upon some great Catholic lady. Of course the 
Rose is not wearable, and that may seem to be a drawback 
in feminine eyes. But it makes a most desirable heir- 
loom, even now when some of its glory is departed. 

The Rose of to day is a small plant of gold, with leaves, 
buds, and flowers, into which the Pope pours rose balsam 
when he blesses the gift. When the Vatican treasury was 
richer than it is now, a great ruby was used to represent a 
bud, and there were diamond dewdrops on the leaves. 
The vase, too, in which the plant stood was of gold. The 
diamond drops have evaporated now, the ruby bud has 
turned yellow, the once golden vase is only silver-gilt, and 
the gift costs the receiver more than it does the giver; but 
still, it is a coveted honor. The cost of receiving it is said 
to be $6000, which goes to cover the expenses of those who 
convey it from the Pope to the recipient. This manner of 
presentation is another bit of Old World picturesqueness. 
In this country the illuminated receipt and engrossed res- 
olutions go by mail or express, with no details more spec- 
tacular than the official blue of the envelopes. 

The Golden Rose is an annual possibility, but, like many 
humbler ‘‘ annuals” of the rose species, it does not always 
bloom on time. A sufficientiy meritorious personage is 
not always to be found and the gift is not bestowed. 
Next year, however, during the Lenten season, the Pope 
will give the Golden Rose to the Archduchess Louise 
Marie of Austria, daughter of the late Empress. There is 
a tradition that the gift brings unhappiness with it; but 
the Archduchess has already had more than her share of 
trouble, and perhaps the Pope’s Rose may change her for- 
tune, At least let us hope so. 
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A Lapy was dining the other night in one of the large 
hotels. A new umbrella which she left in the marble cor- 
ridor was knocked down and broken by some stranger. 
The hall-boy, to whom she appealed for an explanation, 
told her that the gentleman had left his name and address 
* if there was anything to pay on it.” Of course this was 
not the proper thing for him to do; but the question arises 
as to what the proper thing would have been. To have 
had the lady pointed out, and to have gone up to her in 
a public dinivg-room with an apology or with an offer to 
repair damages, would have been to have placed the lady 
in a position so awkward that the possibility of it was out 
of the question. To have asked the waiter for her name 
and to have sent her a new umbrella would have been stil! 
more out of the question. Some one suggested that he 
might have taken the umbrella away, had it repaired, and 
returned it to the hotel; but that again woyld have becu 
taking the unfortunate lady at too much of a disadvan- 
tage. Perhaps the only thing possible was an inglorious 
retreat—at least the trend of polite opinion seems to poiut 
that way. It is all well enough in novels to have restitu- 
tion made for accidental destructions of fine possessions, 
but women in real life are not wont to receive them, and 
a man is forced to say nothing or to find some other means 
of expressing his regrets than by any old-fashioned sys- 
tem of making good a loss. 


SB OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


AT all, I quite like the new skirts—I mean those 
absolutely without fulness in the back, If you will 
remember, [ first wrote about them last August, when they 
imposed themselves upon the feminine public a Trouville. 
They looked smart then, and they look still smarter now, 
when half the world is beginning to wear them in these 
early November days. What 1 do not like exactly is the 
extraordinary eccentricity with which many of them are 
trimmed. At the autumn Grand Prix this was the one 
thing a friend of mine just back from wilds, upon whom 
the new styles burst suddenly, remarked. The women 
seemed to have expended their entire energies upon that 
special = of their persons which extends a quarter of a 
ro below the waist in the back. Embroidery or stitched 
dias bands in rows or Greek keys or battlements may be 
pretty when outlining an apron front, but not when they 
meet on the two sides, at the top, behind. The great 
houses are not particularly showing this style. 

Fred, with his usual good taste, has lovely models of 
skirts in which the natural order of things is not reversed. 
The top is plain, fitted to the figure only by a gore on 
each hip, and the lower part, entirely covered with undu- 
lated stitched bands, falls easily in godets to flare at the 
bottom. It is plain in front, and fastens in front at the 
left side. Another one of Fred's models is a double skirt, 
one over another, each edged with a shaped ruffle. The 
new skirts are by no means all without fulness in the back 
at the top. One sees many with one or two folds, or, 
when the top is plain, fastening in the back instead of at 
the side, something that is always a little trying to any 
thing but the best of figures. 














So far, the color that has seemed to me the most at- 
tractive in the new costumes is brown. Is it not odd how 
the thing that is the most worn always seems to be the 
color |! oune, dregs of wine, all the gamut of clarets 
and garnets, are extremely smart, but, above, all browns. 
One of Fred's daintiest things was a bolero coat of brown 
cloth double-breasted, and fastening at the left side with 
two rows of round flat fancy buttons, in which dull gold 
predominated. The little bolero came down in a point on 
each side of the front. When opened it showed a lining 
of pinkish mauve velvet embossed in little lozenges, 
through which ran a band of dull gold passementerie. 
The very high 
collar was lined 
with chinchilla. 
Think what ade 
lightful combina- 
tion—brown and 
soft chinchilla, 
gray and mauve! 

yith this should 
be worn one of 
these large pic- 
ture-hats called 
a capeline, trim- 
med with gray 
feathers. 

Castor, too, is a 
tone that is al- 
ways charming 
in the autumn. 
Fred is making 
again this year 
the belted-in Nor- 
folk jackets that 
had such success 
last, trimmed now 
with stitched 
bands of velvet 
to match the 
stitched skirts, 
the belt passing 
through a great 
Many of his jackets are 





antique buckle 
bloused. 

In millinery, shirred toques of castor velvet, and of 
blue, and of mauve velvet are what one sees most of in the 


in the back. 


streets, so far. It is rather flattering to a little inner con- 
viction of my own that up to this moment I have not seen 
a single pedestrian in along coat. The Parisian loves the 
jauntiness, the smartness, the daintiness, of the bolero. 
One can behold the long coat in its imposing splendor by 
going to the races of a Sunday—at present there are no 
week-day races. But the great feminine world that is 
about everywhere in town has not appeared in it yet. 
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Of tunics one sees many, and likes them. They are 
often made over skirts of velvetor panne. A gown all in 
gray had a tunic over gray panne, the tunic itself cut into 
three shaped ruffles—of course all the ruffles are shaped 
nowadays—the whole slightly shorter in the back than in 
the front. Bolero of gray, with large chinchilla revers. 
Sleeves entirely covered with passementerie. ‘Toque of 
violet velvet, with a torsade of velvet in the sume tone. 
Ermine is shown on some of the new tunics, of course, of 
velvet and the richest of 
stuffs,and which are worn 
with great impératrice 
hats, as ove would natu- 
rally expect with ermine. 


Of course you have al- 
ready made the discovery 
that all the bows now- 
adays are lover's knots— 
what a chance for a bad 
pun! A lovely bodice for 
an evening gown that I 
saw was of jetted tulle 
over white satin, The 
lower part consisted of 
two wide pieces of the 
tulle attached to a white 
satin ribbon embroidered 
with jet, the ribbon ran 
through the middle, like 
au insertion, and all this 
was draped over to fasten 
on the left side with large 
lover’s knots made of 
mousseline de soie. The 
upper. part was made of 
many rows of shirred 
ruches, forming quite the 
half of the corsage, with the tulle coming over it a little 
way, as a finish. No sleeves, of course, but an arrange- 
ment of jet and lover's knots half-way towards the elbow. 
As for dancing gowns this winter, gauzes, crépes, tulles, 
and diaphonous stuff in general are what rumor prophesies, 
and painted gowns above everything else, something that 
delights my heart in one sense of the word; it provides oc- 
cupation forso many artistic geniuses, whose talents a blind 
world will not recognize. In these dainty transparent fab- 
rics ove sees the tunics, double skirts, and so op, that at 
first thought seem impossible for anything but heavy 
materials. Edge them, however, with ge age ery | 
ruches, and watch the effect. A charming dress that 
saw, as one of the possessions of a New York bud, = 
coming out, was of pale pink mousseline de soie over white 
mousseline de soie on a 
white satin foundation. 
The bottom of the skirt 
and the tunic were both 
trimmed with ruches, 
and the tunic was bor- 
dered again with a 
flounce of lace. Over 
the corsage, white, veil 
ed with the same blush 
of pink, was a bolero of 
lace caught in front 
with pink velvet knots. 
The belt was also of 
pink velvet. 

As for big sisters and 
young mothers, they 
will look dainty and 
Frenchy, among other 
things, in Louis XVI. 
skirts of pekin, wide 
stripes of ciel, or aurore, 
or pale green on a white 
faille ground sown with 
Pompadour bouquets. 
P With these are worn 

the ‘‘ habits,” or coats, 

of guipure, more or less 

décolletés, according to 
the occasion—and according to the neck. Black velvet 
choux will close these, in the centre of which will nestle 
rhinestone buckles, or one’s grandmother's brooches, or 
one’s find of yesterday at the bric-A-brac shop, or anything 
quaint and curious and interesting. 
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I have already spoken of satin evening gowns trimmed 
with fringes—chenille fringes, silver —. fringes of 
all sorts—and of how jetted tulle stjll holds its pwn for 
dinner and evening dresses. Crépe de Chine, of course, is 
always a favorite for the evening. This year it is covered 
with applications of a new material that possesses the fine- 
ness of silk and the down of velvet. And one sees lots of 
fur on the evening gowns, tunics, and so on, buttoned by 
fur and lace insertion and bands of mousseline de soie. 

Mlle. Seé hag sketched some new and attractive even- 
ing dresses. The first, from Doucet, a gown of miroir 
velvet over pale blue mousseline de soie. The revers are 
of guipure, the draped sleeves of mousseline de soie 
edged with guipure, the collar of tulle and pearls. 

The second is the new Empire corsage in tulle, with the 
top in guipure edged with sable tails. The lover’s knots, 
of which I have spoken, finish shoulder and sleeve. 

The third, from Honnet, is in pale blue velvet, trimmed 
with galloons of velvet, embroidered with jets and tur- 
quoise cabuchons. KATHARINE DE Forest. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE REAPPEARANCE OF THE SUPERIOR PERSON. 


IR LEPEL GRIFFIN, who has spent most of his life 
i in India, but is now marketing rubies in London, 
gratified Matthew Arnold very much by saying, in 1884, 
that he thought there was ‘no country in which a cul- 
tured human being could live with less pleasure than in 
America.” As Sir Lepel Griffin had spent most of his 
life in India, he may very possibly have felt the same dis- 
approval of England; for it is a calamity for a man to 
spend his life among subject races, as we may some day 
discover. Judging from Mr. sansa 5 accounts of India, 
we should suppose that five years of it would be enough 
to unfit a man forever to be happy in any society where 
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women were chaste and where justice was not adminis- 
tered by kicks. But the point of interest about Sir Lepel 
Griffin is that just now, having returned from India, he 
volunteers « renewal of the same opinion, and contributes 
his little all, as so many English writers have done before 
him—and as even Mr. Kiptin does in his last volume—to 
check the rising impression that Americaas and English- 
men are in part made of the same blood. The Superior 
Person, in fact, is again loose, and is looking down on 
America, through his eye-glass, in the old familiar at- 
titude. 

To those of us who are constantly trying to bring about 
a kindly feeling between the two nations, all such matters 
are a source of regret. That Sir Lepel Griffin should 
think that American literature has died with ‘‘ Longfel- 
low, Bryant, Holmes, and Washington Irving” is natural 
enough. The past is always a little more impressive than 
the present; and, moreover, literature is apt to come in 
waves, and it is hard for an American not to think thut 
English literature lost more in Carlyle and Browning and 
a than it has gained in Rider Haggard and Maric 
Corelli, But when Sir Lepel Griffin goes on to say that 
‘‘the Americans who are most prominent, in cultivated 
European opinion, in art or literature, like Sargent, Henry 
James, or Marion Crawford, live habitually out of America 
aud draw their iuspiration from England, France, or Ger- 
many,” he makes a statement which, as it stands, is no 
doubt true, but would be incomparably trucr if the sen- 
tence were turned round and made to read ‘* Those men 
who live habitually out of America are those who are 
most prominent in cultivated European opinion.” To 
limit the judgment to cultivated English opinion would 
be still truer, for European Continental opinion dwells 
very little on the literature of the English language, 
wherever produced, and has ils private opinion that this 
literature ceased with Shakspere. But it is perfectly true 
that the reputation of American writers in Englund is 
very largely a matter of personal acquaintance; and to be 
put up one season at the Savile Club helps it more than 
whole years of good literary work at home. To live alio- 
= in England is, for such an author, the way to fame, 
f English fame is to be his. Whether he will not, by this 
expatriation, lose the stuff out of which permanent repu- 
tation is made, is a different question. 

The explanation of this is that the American newspaper 
press is very little read in England, and that a literary 
reputation may be well established in this country and 
yet scarcely be heard of there. It is curious to trace the 
steps by which American writers become known in the 
mother-country. Irving was early known by his Ske(ch 
Book; Prescott and Motley earned their first fame on Eu- 
ropean subjects; Bancroft was known as our minister to 
Berlin and then to London. Parkman, the superior of 
either, chose an American subject, though one absorb- 
ingly interesting, one would suppose, to the whole Eng- 
lish-speaking race; and he was in England, until after his 
death, practically unknown. Twenty years ago, when I 
mentioned him at a large literary dinner in London, only 
ove English guest beside myself bad ever heard his name, 
nor is he so much as mentioned in Professor Nichol's 
History of American Literature. Lowell was at that time 
(1878) known in London almost wholly as a joker, and 
both his poems and Holmes’s were issued in the same se- 
ries with Josh Billings and Artemus Ward. It was only 
the personal qualities of Lowell, as seen on a close view, 
which gained his reputation in England, and this with the 
great vantage-ground of public office. It is clear that we 
cannot set up all American literary men by granting them 
an ambassadorship apiece; and, besides, some of them 
might decline it, as Curtis did. In the absence of this, 
their recognition must be largely a matter of whim, and 
certainly nothing surprises an American more than the 
kind of books which he finds reprinted from his own 
country on English book-stalls. 

What Don ar so finely says of all national litera 
ture is as true in our day of the American: ‘‘ And with 
regard to what you say, sefior, of your son having no 
great opinion of Spanish literature, I am inclined to think 
that he is not quite right there, and for this reason: 
The great poet omer did not write in Latin, for he was 
a Greek; nor did Virgil write in Greek, because he was a 
Lativ., In short, all the ancient poets wrote in the lan- 
guage, they imbibed with their mothers’ milk, and pvever 
went in quest of foreigu ones to express their sublime 
conceptions” (no fuéron d buacar las extrangeras parar de- 
clarar la alteza de sus conceptos), What is true of one's 
lan age applies also to one’s country, even if not separat- 
ed ny anguage from another. Though we may share 
our dialect, or the basis of it, with England, we are sep 
arated for literary purposes by differences of tradition, 
government, external nature, climate, and all that makes 
up the scenery and setting of a literature. Over these 
differences it is not easy to step. It is not mercly the 
language in Don Quixote’s phrase, but a great deal else, 
which is imbibed with the mother’s milk. After a life 
spent in England, Mr. James cannot yet, so a transatlantic 
critic tells us, depict English life; after many summers 
in America, Mr. Kipling cannot portray the fishermen of 
Cape Ann, but only their trade. These able men yet re- 
main like Homer writing in Latin or Virgil in Greek, in 
Don Quixote’s illustration. 

It was an impulse, fortunate for himself, which led 
Longfellow, graduating from Bowdoin College in 1825, to 
decline to take for the subject of his Commencement ora- 
tion “ The Poet Chatterton,” as assigned, and to select in- 
stead ‘‘Our Native Writers.” Beginning by siudying 
them, such as they were in those days, he ended b lead: 
ing a new and more powerful body of them. Had he 
dwelt only on Chatterton, be might have ended in merely 
gy! Chatterton, and being only a *‘ warvellous 
boy,” like him. All his foreign life and culture—all that 
— tendency to European illusion which Margaret 
Fuller gave such offence by pointing out—did not per- 
manently suppress the love of those native themes on 
which his fame rests. Again of Lowell, the beloved of 
Englishmen, Mr. Smalley, who had closely observed him 
in England, says: ‘‘ His Americanism was the dominant 
passion of his life; that and not poetry, nor letters, nor 
even those friendships and affections which were to him 
as the air he breathed.” And whatever Sir Lepel Griffin 
may think as to ‘‘cultivated European opinion,” Mr. 
Smalley also assures us that ‘‘ never before had a depart- 
ing minister been honored by addresses and meetings 
from great bodies of English working-men.” 

Tuomas WENTWORTH HiGernson. 
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SKATING COSTUME OF CLOTH AND 
FUR. 
4 hy - lavish use of fur this year is very effective, is par- 
ticularly suitable for skating costumes, and as skat- 
ing is the fashionable sport, there is no end of charming 
designs to choose from. One especially pretty gown is 
made of dark brown cloth, trimmed with black Astra- 
khan. It is somewhat in the princesse effect or a long 
fitted coat, and is made in one piece. There is a bolero 
jacket with sleeves of the Astrakhan fur, and long ends of 
the Astrakhan go down the front of the skirt, separate in 
the centre of the front breadth, and go entirely around the 
skirt at the back, with the fur gradually deepening in 
width, until at the sides and the back it is quite wide. 





wom E of the New York girls have “ struck,” so to 
\O speak, on the question of the conventional and old- 
fashioned ways of having their dinner and luncheon 
tables set. They say they are tired to death of the ever- 
lasting round and square tables, which are so hard to 
arrange in an original way. So they have started the 
fashion of shaped tables, and at one or two functions 
lately they have been most successful. The luncheon 
and dinner tables for young people’s parties will all be 
shaped this winter according to the hostess’s wishes, and 
the girls are beginning to have the shapes made to cor- 
respond with the style of entertainment they are to give. 
For instance: 


A dinner was given the other evening by a young girl 
to one of her friends who has been studying for some 
years in Paris to be an artist. Her success has far ex- 
ceeded all anticipation, and she returns to open a studio 
in which will hang some pictures which have been most 
highly spoken of by the best men in the profession. The 
dinner table at the dinner given in her honor was in the 
shape of an easel, and the thumb-hole was the place 
where the flowers were put. The menu cards were card- 
board easels, with brushes and all painted on them, and 
the dinner favors were artists’ caps made of light-colored 
silks and filled with bonbons. This may sound very com- 
plicated, but it is not so in reality. All this artist's 
friend had to do was to go to a local carpenter and fur- 
nish a design with proper dimensions; then to get him 
to cut out of plain pine wood about two inches thick an 
easel just the size required. This was placed. on top of 
any ordinary round or square table, and the shaped board 
was complete. 


The same idea may be carried out in any design, and a 
very pretty one for a bridemaids’ luncheon is to have the 
table in the shape of a heart. This cover can be cut just 
as the easel was, and so also cowers.can be in stars, cres- 
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cents, triangles, or any other shape one wishes, It is just as 
well to remember that in the decoration of the table it is 
best to carry out the idea of the shape as much as possi- 
ble in the favors and flowers. A pretty “‘ star dinner” 
will be given before very long to the principal stars of an 
amateur theatrical company who have been most success- 
ful in raising money for some of the families of the sol- 
diers who were killed in the late war. The five ‘‘ stars” 
—three girls and two men—will be seated at the five 
star points, and on each side of them will sit their ad- 
miring friends. Every dish and every course will be in 
keeping, and the girl who pic the dinner promises it 
shall be a “‘star” affair which will not soon be forgotten. 
One of her friends, who is helping her arrange matters, 
suggested “ star-fish ” for dinner, but she declined that sug- 
gestion. 


One more class has been heard of to add to the alread 
long list which the girls have started this autumn. This 
time it is a class in housewifery, and the young women, 
who have already commenced their lessons, are fairly 
clapping their hands with joy at the prospect of learning 
to be thoroughly good housewives. In the first place, 
the members of the class, which numbers so far about fif- 
teen, have hired a room where to take their lessons, and 
have as their teacher a nice old English woman who has 
been a housekeeper for many years, and who under- 
stands her business to the letter. There is no cookin 
taught. All the girls are to learn is to know how to me 
and put away house linen when it comes from the wash, 
to keep bric-A-brac and fine glass and china in order, to 
clean silver, to make a bed properly, and to dust a room. 


Each member of the class has subscribed two dollars, so 
thus far they have had thirty dollars. With that sum, 
under the guidance and direction of their teacher, the 
have bought a small iron bedstead and bedding, with all 
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BACK OF WALKING COSTUME. 


coverings necessary, a table, chairs, a few ornaments—in 
fact, they have fitted up the room with whatever is re- 
quired for the illustration of their house-work. They 
meet every Wednesday morning at half past nine o'clock, 
and one by one each girl has to do as she is bidden by the 
teacher. In this way they are drilled in all the arts of 
housekeeping, and are sometimes obliged to make a bed 
over six or eight times each week. Mrs. X. is thorough, 
and determined to turn them out good housekeepers. 
Even if there is not one girl in the whole class who, after 
her oe. or poees before, ever has to do any housework herself, how much 
more satisfactorily she will be able to train her servants when she knows how 
things should be done! The teacher of this class is so interested in her work that 
she has offered a prize of two dozen of the finest towels that can be made, which 
she is hem-stitching herself, to be given to the girl who is the most proficient in 
house-work at the end of tlie season, in April. 





\ 


Since the wearing of fringes has come in again, many of the girls have taken to 
making them themselves, as a handsome, well-made fringe is a very expensive thing 
to buy. Strands of pretty beads and spangles may be had for very moderate prices, 
and fringe-making is a nice sort of fancy-work for any girl to try. One New York 
girl is making herself a beautiful fringe for trimming the bodice and down the front 
seams of the skirt of a black satin evening gown. On a narrow silver cord, which 
she bought for five cents a yard, she is sewing strands of small beads, of alternate cut 
steel and black jet; the fringe when completed will be about five inches long, and 
on the end of each strand she bas sewed a larger bead as a finish. 

Some one else was heard of the other day as making a ribbon fringe, which was 
exceedingly effective, and less work than the one made of beads. It was of nar- 
row black taffeta ribbon about half an inch wide. A band of the ribbon was taken 
for a foundation, and on this were folded over in a point at the top and sewed 

ieces of ribbon from four to five inches in length. At the end of each piece was a 
arge jet bead. Any colored ribbon could be used in making this fringe, and the 
ends finished off with beads, spangles, or sequins. A very pretty idea ‘s to make 
the fringe of the different shades of one color. For instance, all the shades of green 
from dark to light, with opal beads at the ends. 


One of the latest fads among the girls now is to make a collection of picture postal 
cards. These cards have come only lately into the market, and they have excellent 
pictures on them of all the principal buildings, bridges, and scenes around New 
York. One girl who has the craze for collecting these postal cards to a very 
fevered extent brought many very amusing ones with ber from different places in 
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Europe, particularly from the watering-places, such as 
Carlsbad, Homburg, etc. With these she has completely 
covered the panels of the doors in her bedroom, Now, 
on the outside, forming a sort of framework to them, as it 
were, she is putting the New York posters, with pictures 
of High Bridge and Brooklyn Bridge, all the tall build- 
ings and principal banks, etc., Statue of Liberty and other 
statues, and views of the best-known thoroughfares. As 
these are all reproduced in black and white, and the for- 
eign views are in colors, the effect is excellent, and, as she 
expresses it, ‘‘ My doors give my girl friends so much to 
talk about when they come up to my room that we never 
are at a loss for conversation, or have a stupid time.” 
Eprra LAWRENCE. 


COLLEGE DAYS AND THEIR SEQUEL. 
I.—EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. 


N these days of general culture, when opportunities for 

obtaining education know no sex limitation, when the 
academic gown may enwrap a womanly form and the 
mortar-board cap may overshadow a girlish face, it is hard 
to realize that only some thirty-odd years ago grave and 
reverend seigniors, clerical and medical, sat in earnest con- 
clave and lost sleep o’ nights because girls asked for higher 
instruction and set their faces collegeward. 

To many worthy men, and to wes | equally worthy 
women as well, this movement appeared as a wild and un- 
reasonable revolution against established laws and prin- 
ciples. In their eyes it was a real detriment to woman’s 
best interests—something which threatened to unsettle her 
position in the scheme of the universe without providing 
any other solid basis; something therefore altogether rep- 
rehensible, and dimly associated with cravings for the 
ballot and equal rights. It was all so absurd, ran the 
objection: girls were receiving better educations than 
their mothers before them—though, to be sure, school was 
somewhat a matter of routine, a necessity similar to vac- 
cination in childhood. If girls were ambitious and the 
early mental inoculation ‘‘ took,” they could be in due 
course graduated from some ‘‘female seminary,” fitted 
out with a light assortment of ornamental knowledge. 
Why, continued the argument, should girls’ education be 
more extended or more substantial; what would they do 
with it, and what would it do for them, except to unfit 
them for domesticity ?—a circle then of very short radius. 

So, when the wraith of higher education loomed upon 
this peaceful if not generally satisfactory order of things 
and would not be laid, predictions and ridicule were em- 
ployed to exercise the unruly spirit. One opinion held 
that a woman’s mind is so constituted that it cannot grasp 
subjects which are as nothing to the masculine under- 
standing, while an opposite point of view granted the 
possibility of comprehension, and even of high intellectual 
attainment, but at what cost—impaired health, shattered 
nerves, and the irreparable loss of that intangible some- 
thing which, despite its shadowy character, constitutes a 
= greatest charm. Newspaper wit and caricature 
aunched their joint shafts at these women aspirants for 
college honors, and depicted them emerging from halls of 
learning thio, spectacled, and altogether unattractive, 
laden down with classic lore, but with no adequate notion 
of the component parts of a pie. 


Assertions, predictions, and ridicule to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the subject simply resolved itself into the 
old question of the proof of the pudding. The digesti- 
bility of this particular dish has been settled for all time, 
and little girls, and big girls as well, are no longer con- 
sidered of the sugar and spice species, requiring mental 

abulum equally saccharine. The right to the pursuit of 
earning has been won and the whole scheme has been 
chan by a silent revolution; women’s colleges have 
multiplied in number, secondary schools have sprung up 
all over the land, the standard of education has steadily 
advanced, and more than ever “all's right with the world.” 

By virtue of these changed conditions a girl’s education 

es a problem involying many factors. A good 
school and a liberal curriculum do not of necessity con- 
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stitute educational finality. A college course is a possi- 
bility to be taken into account and considered betimes, 
and tn the same common-sense spirit as would be accorded 
were the case in poe a boy’s future education. Natural- 
ly all girls should not go to college, nor is advanced study 
to be entered into unadvisedly or lightly. There is no 
undertaking where reverence and soberness are more re- 
quired. First of all, a girl] who contemplates a college edu- 
cation should a capital of sound health; if her 
physical condition is at best indifferent and does not show 
signs of promised improvement through regular life and 
systematic training, the matter settles itself. If such a 
one persists in attempting collegiate study, she will not 
only pay very dearly for her whistle, but will add to the 
unjust reproach cast upon higher education as a maker of 
physical wrecks. The next consideration is the girl’s own 
mental qualifications and attitude toward college. She 
need not possess phenomenal talent for study to render 
her a worthy candidate, but she should have a reasonable 
tuste for intellectual pursuits, and should have a fair 
amount of perseverance and endurance; given these points, 
the college will take care of the matter of development. 
ea the’ idea. of going to college should be a fa- 
miliar thought during the early school years, so that the 
transition from school to college is a natural step. 


A consideration which will perhaps cause serious thought 
is the cost of the undertaking, and where means are lim- 
ited this point has great weight. The cost must not, how- 
ever, be gauged by what a boy spends in college; the com- 
parison is as unfair in this particular as in other relative 
expenses. Each college prospectus states exactly the 
legitimate fees; to this must be added a sum sufficient for 
the purchase of books, and for the requirements of social 
life as represented in the clubs and students’ organiza- 
tions; beyond this the matter of expense resolves itself 
into parental liberality in pocket-money. So far as dress 
is concerned no one need borrow trouble. The woman's 
college inculcates a spirit of democracy; character and 
brains count for more than sumptuous raiment; the one 
girl may wear purple and fine linen, and the next one 
linsey-woolsey, and yet both will stand on the same foot- 
ing so far as externals are concerned. Last of all in 
weighing the arguments in favor of college those features 
in which books play no part will be perhaps the last grains 
needed to turn the scale. And what are these features? 
The advantages of wide association; the life-long friend- 
ships which have here their beginning; the healthful fric- 
tion of minds against minds; the lessons of self-control 
and self-reliance; the finding one’s proper level, and then 
the joys of Field-day and Ploat-day, tennis, golf, wheel- 
ing, and feminine athletics generally. 

rhe conclusion once reached that a girl is to go to col- 
lege, two things follow in order—choice of college, and 
the manner of preparation for entrance. In the matter of 
choice of college there is very little advice to be given. 
The woman's college has not yet reached the charm of 
tradition; a girl hardly yet chooses a particular institu- 
tion because it was her mother’s Alma Mater, and ath- 
letics are not sufficiently developed to exercise positive 
influence. Unless there is decided predilection for co- 
education, such as Cornell and Ann Arbor offer, Vassar, 
Wellesley, and Smith present equal facilities; Bryn Mawr 
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is patterned more after the university idea; Barnard and 
Radcliffe appear perhaps as appendages to men’s colleges, 
and though their advantages are excellent, they lack as 
yet the full charm of student life. Besides these colleges 
there are numerous smaller institutions offering good 
courses of study leading to a degree. 

Preparation for college should be begun at an early age, 
and can be most satisfactorily accomplished at a good 
secondary school. This does not mean that such train- 
ing can be obtained nowhere else; the high-schools in 
many States do excellent work in this respect. But the 

uliar advantage of the secondary school lies in the 
act that the whole course of study is planned with one 
object in view, and that the pupil breathes the college 
atmosphere from the very outset. A further advantage, 
and one which, to its credit, the secondary school uses 
sparingly, is the privilege of sending its pupils to college 
on certificate.: To enter college without the ordeal of ex- 
amination is not an unmixed blessing, any more than the 
examination itself is an unmitigated evil; but the privilege 
just mentioned has helped many a nervous, self-distrust- 
ul girl, who once inside the college doors has never again 
needed even so slight a prop as that implied in ‘‘ entrance 
on certificate.” 

One final point—college is not exclusively for those 
born with the traditional gold spoon; the candidate who 
needs a helping hand will find it outstretched in man 
directions. There are students’ aid associations which 
lend money to struggling sisters, there are college scholar- 
ships and alumne scholarships, and, besides, many gener- 
ous good friends whom the college president alone knows. 
Then there are opportunities to help one’s self by tutoring, 
mending, assisting in the library or laboratory. So one 
need not be cast down because circumstances are unequal; 
the college doors open with equal hospitality to all, and 
bid welcome to the happiest four years of life a girl can 
spend. ADALINE W. STERLING. 
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FOR THE QUESTIONING MIND. 


tr of the hardest of natures to conquer is the one 
which is distrustful of itself. The old command to 
‘*know thyself” is carried to excess by such people, and 
studying themselves daily and hourly by long turning of 
their eyes inward and away from the light, they find no- 
thing but darkness in their own bearts. They have begun 
by questioning their own motives, and that is always a 
miserable and time- wasting performance, since it is al- 
ways of more importance to the other party that we do 
treat him well than it is why we treat him well. 

If, instead of trying to probe for the motive of our first 
kindly act, we got. up and did a second before the first 
one got cold, so to speak, we would do more real good in 
the world than if we found out exactly the value and puri- 
ty of our motive for committing the first one. And, by- 
the-way, we never can find out the exact worth of our 
own motives, for to every deep of our mind there is a 
greater depth, and the utmost we can do is to exhaust our- 
selves in the profitless study. 

One thing certain is that the best of us work from very 
mixed motives, and that one sure way to purify them is 
to keep on doing more and more kind things all the time, 
without stopping to ask why we did the last one. 











CHAPTER IL 
SPADES. 


\ ISS VIRA was out among her flower-beds, in the 
4 warm May sunshine. While she transplanted her 
asters and verbenas, Rachel sat sedately on the broad 
gravelled path and watched her. Even the cat seemed 
to feel the joy of restoration which comes with our New 
England spring. Her eyes had lost their strained, anx- 
ious expression. She blinked them lazily in the one 
morning light and purred softly to herself. From be 
yond the green hedge that separated the Singler and Silary 
domains came the sound of a spade wielded by skilful 
hands. Dry Silary was gardening also 

Miss Vira planted her last aster, and sitting back on the 
old shawl which served her for garden cushion, clasped 
her hands about her knees and stared at Rachel. Rachel 
curled her tail more compactly about her feet and stared 
back 

“There you are again!” exclaimed 

‘ Where did you spring from this time?” 

Rachel closed both eyes, and opening her pink mouth, 
emitted a very small, very innocent, most non-committal 
we Me ow!” 

‘** Where—have—you—hid—those—kittens?” 
lifted trowel underlined every word 

Rachel's green eyes opened to their widest, blankest 
extent 

‘* Nonsense!" said Miss Vira. ‘* Don’t tell me you don’t 
understand, You know perfectly well what Isay. Where 
are they?” 

Rachel regarded her mistress steadfastly for a moment, 
then she turned her face away, and beginning with the 
middle of her back, proceeded to take a thorough and pro- 
longed bath 

An appreciative laugh came across the hedge. A gray 
feli hat, with a pair of shrewd yet genial gray eyes be 
neath it, appeared above the close-clipped green. Miss 
Vira laughed too. She rose from her Oriental posture 
and moved toward the hedge. 

It's perfectly ridiculous!” she said. ‘‘I can’t find 
those ki'tens, high or low, and Rachel absolutely refuses 
to tell me where they are.” 

‘Do you blame her?” asked Mr. Silary, exchanging 
glances of mutual understanding with Rachel over her 
mistress’s shoulder 

‘*No, I can’t say Ido. She loves them, and as long as 
she keeps them out of my sight Iam rather glad not to 
find them. What | am afraid of is that they will appear, 
one of these days, too old to drown, too young to give 
away, too ubiquitous to be endured,” 

** And that you and Rachel will both love them?” 

** Well, yes,” acknowledged Miss Vira, reluctantly. 
** Joshua thinks I'm hard-hearted, so [let it go at that, but 
I'm not.” 

**I know you better than Joshua does. Are you coming 
over this morning?” 

“ Directly. When something that I have on the ice is 
cold enough. How is she?” 

Miss Vira’s-face was rosy and her eyes were bright. It 
is so pleasant to have some one know you better than your 
brother does 

** Quieter,” said Dry, “and more comfortable, I think. 
But she fails, Vira; I can see a change from week to 
week.” 

A bell tinkled from an open window of the Gray Cot- 
tage. That meant that old Mrs, Silary was in order for 
the day and would like to see her son. Like the dutiful 
son he was, he instantly dropped his spade, raised his hat, 
and went. Miss Vira walked slowly back to her own 
kitchen and sought the refrigerator. When all was still 
Rachel! ceased her ablutions and glanced warily about 
her. She crossed the broad pathway to the border by the 
hedge and sniffed at a hyacinth that was making itself 
fragrant beside the big syringa-bush. Beyond the bush 
there was a sunoy strip of grass running along under the 
hedge, and Rachel leaped across and seated herself on it. 
Then she lay at full length, and rolled herself back and 
forth in lazy luxury. Presently—she wasn't there. Miss 
Vira came down the walk again, a glass dish in one hand, 
a little silver basket in the other, a dainty white doily 
laid over each. She looked about for the cat. 

** Rachel, where are you?” she called. 

But neither Rachel nor echo answered. 

Miss Vira resigned herself to the stiff arms of the little 
turnstile, and it twirled her through into the Silarys’ 
yard. The path had no break; it ran straight from one 
house to the other, and there were rose-bushes and great 
clumps of green lily leaves on cither hand for its whole 
length. Back of these,in Dry’s yard, were grape-vines. 
The trellis spanned the walk at one point like a triumphal 
arch, snd beneath were benches. The stout woolly leaf- 
buds were unfolding overhead with rosy promise; the 
walk below was checkered with the warm spring sun- 
shine. By-and-by, when the burden and heat of.the sum- 
mer came, it would be cool with grateful shade. In 
autumn, when all the early joy and vigorous growth were 
over, the tough brown stems would hang thick with royal 
fruitage. To Miss Vira it seemed always a type of its 
owner. To him it typified her. They had played and 
talked and dreamed together on those old benches from 
earliest childhood. 

Old lady Silary bad lain for fifteen years, with a broken 
hip, in the garden bedroom. Several things besides the 
hip had been broken by that fall down the cellar stairs. 
Among others, the balance of the strong resolute mind. 
She who had once been firm, capable, and shrewd, was 
now obstinate, fretful, and suspicious. Dry bore with her 
for the sake of what she had been and what she would be; 
Miss Vira bore with her for the sake of what she might 
have been and for Dry's sake. Creeshy Wilde bore with 
her because that was her business, and because she got 
five dollars a week for doing it; but she confided to her 
friends that there were times when she felt herself to be 
all surname. 

At first no one, not even the sufferer herself, supposed 
she could live long; but the Hines constitution was capa- 
ble of an indefinite amount of wear and tear, and it wore 
and tore accordingly, wotil the neighborhood got tired of 
pitying and wondering and expecting, and grew around 
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this painful circumstance as an oyster grows around a 
arl, accepting it as henceforth to be part of the estub- 
ished order of things; and Vira and Darius were tacitly 
voted into the ranks of single life and looked upon as 
fixtures, since the old lady, like a lame dog in the manger, 
couldn't get out herself and wouldn't let any one else get 
in. She liked Miss Vira, though, and finding that her 
manger was not intruded upon, settled down, for the most 
part, to a monotonous whine, varied now and then, as on 
the occasion of the club meeting, by a spasm of snapping 
and snarling. Of late these Tete her weaker, clearer 
headed, and more manageable for as She was in a 
— mood when Miss Vira walked in with her little 
ishes, and all ready to be pleased with her coming, and 
with the dainties, such as Creeshy Wilde could never have 
concocted, and which had never failed her noonday meal 
in all these fifteen years. Darius had made his moruing 
visit and gone back to his work. 

‘It’s a nice day,” she shrilled, in the thin birdlike voice 
that so fitly companioned the thin birdlike claws which 
had once been active hands, and the translucent hooked 
beak, formerly a commanding Roman feature. ‘‘It’s a 
nice day, and this is nice jelly; and you're a nice gir) to 
make it for me. You always were a nice girl, Viry. But 
I never wanted any girls; T like boys best. Durius is my 
boy; he’sa good boy. He's making garden to-day; I hear 
his spade going; it sounds pleasant. They'll be spading 
out a place for me before long.” 

* You feel better to-day, Aunt Harriet, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I feel better; but I ain’t any better. I'm going 
soon. I've been a long while about it, but I shall go quick. 
Then you can come, Viry.” 

** Are you in pain?” asked Miss Vira, as the bird's claw 
feebly clutched the wasted side. 

* Oh, it comes and . Viry—it comes and goes; and 
folks come and go. Pretty soon it'll come and not go, 
an’ then I shall go an’ you'll come. You're a good girl, 
Viry; you haven't laid it up against me that I wanted my 
boy to myself a little while, have you?” 

**No, Aunt Harriet; he’s your boy.” 

** Yes, my boy; a good boy. An’ it’s only been a little 
while. You're young, Viry; I'm old, an’ old folks can't 
wait like young folks; they have to go. An’ I'm going, 
an’ you're coming; you're coming, an’ I’m go—” 

The poor old lady was beginning to wander. Talkin 
tired and confused her. Miss Vira called Creeshy, anc 
went slowly home. Not by the garden path: by the street 
door and the sidewalk. Seniors she did not feel like 
meeting Darius just then. His spade was clinking awa 
behind the house, but the cheery sound had all fled. It 
spoke of graves now, and buried hopes, and youth forever 
left behind. Miss Vira shivered a little; a cloud was pass- 
ing over the sun. She went quietly into the house and 
closed the door. 

The Rev. Mr. Chesterfield had just discovered that it 
was an uncommonly fine day. Like all bookworms, he 
retired late and rose accordingly. He had had his bath 
and his breakfast, his prayers and his pipe, and now he 
began to feel as if he would like his paper. To have it he 
must go for it. Everything has its price in this world, 
and if a man will live alone he must serve himself. Mr. 
Chesterfield lived alone—*in peace,” as he preferred to 
say. He rented a whole, though not a large, house, and 
took his meals at the hotel. A deaf and dumb woman came 
once a day to make his bed, twice a week to fetch and 
carry the clerical laundry, and irregularly, as he happened 
to be out of town, to sweep and dust. On these occasions 
he locked his bureau drawers and bookcases, tied his 
study table up bodily in a vast calico cloth, and left Mrs. 
Foley to do her worst; which he usually found to be better 
than he had expected. 

This, therefore, although Friday, was not sweeping-day 
in the study. The rector could leave his old — dis- 
porting themselves on the hearth-rug, and his black vel- 
vet smoking-jacket lounging in empty imitation, between 
the buxom arms of the morocco-covered chair, his half- 
smoked pipe upon the mantel, and his half-written sermon 
upon the blotting-book; could turn the key upon them all 
and go away, and at whatever hour of the day or night he 
might elect to reverse the action of that key he would 
find slippers, jacket, pipe, and sermon exactly as and 
where he left them, untouched by any profane—z. ¢., fe- 
male—hand. 

He tucked his door-key into his waistcoat pocket and 
sauntered slowly down the street. He rarely hurried, un- 
less in danger of missing an appointment or under press- 
ure of some sudden excitement; then he flew. His tall 
handsome figure was a noticeable one always, and every 
one knew him and liked him. It was a matter of time to 
reach the t-office, short though the distance was, so 
many people had a word or a question or a hand-shake 
for him. Every one seemed to bave shared his discovery 
with regard to the beauty of the day, and all were making 
the most of it. Mr. Merwin and Mr. Lovell were too busy 
to — themselves, but they had obtained substitutes, 
and were giving about. as much time to superintending 
their labors as they had saved by employing them. 
Spades, rakes, and wheelbarrows were everywhere; the 
town teams were at work on the roads about the Green, 
and in the rear of the blacksmith’s shop stood the primi- 
tive old street-sprinkler, waiting to be tinkered up for an- 
other season of active service. 

Miss Whitby could not dig. This was her flood-tide of 
the year upon which to launch those brave creations of 
her skilful fingers that should skim the airy seas of sum- 
mer fashion with all sail set and streamers gayly flying. 
Real flowers were not in her line; but the little shop win- 
dow was fairly bursting into bloom with all the roses, vio- 
lets, buttercups, and daisies which stg artificers 
could supply and Merithorpe patrons afford, and the 
shop door stood open wide upon the fair green vista of 
grass and trees across the way. 

The rector felt the influence of the May weather and 
the busy life about him. He determined to let his ser- 
mon wait and to do a little pastoral work instead. There 
was a poor sick fellow, out Sidehill way, whom he had 
not seen for more than a week. He stuck letters and pa- 
per into his breast pocket, and leaving the busy mart of 
trade behind him, turned into Gay Street. Here life seem- 
ed easier, more leisurely. The Gay brothers, one in a straw 
hat and light overcoat, the other.in a fur cap and his shirt 


sleeves, were pottering happily about their tulip-bed, the 
whole front yard one y Pa of gorgeous color. Over the 
way, Mrs. Rodney and Hester ) armed with trowels, 
were delving here, there, and everywhere in a most aim- 
less way, apparently, yet leaving behind them, as they flit- 
ted to and fro, here a plant and there a vine; every where 
narrow drills of buried seeds, with tidy little pine sticks 
thrust down at either end. ‘The rector came to a halt 
and folded his arms upon the top rail of the fence. 

‘*Good-morning, ladies! I see you are preparing to 
make our Merithorpe desert blossom like the rose.” 

‘* Doesn't it always blossom like—everything, Mr. Ches- 
terfield? And how can it possibly be a ent unless you 
desert it?” 

Mrs. Rodney did not emphasize her pronoun, but there 
was a lurking mischief in her eyes which would have be- 
trayed her to a sharper-sighted man. The rector accept- 
ed the testimony of his ears, and placed the emphasis 
with the subtle instinct of one who had “‘ been pursued.” 

* Ah-h!” he exclaimed, with gallantry half feigned, half 
real, wholly ironical; ‘‘ while the rose blooms there is no 
escape for the butterflies.” 

Mrs. Rodney laughed. She was sincerely attached to 
her pastor, but he had his failings, and no one knew them 
better thau she, or applied the wholesome caustic more 
shrewdly. 

** You would make a charming courtier,” she said, ‘* but 
not a gardener, nor an entomologist. Have you ever seen 
roses and butterflies together, except in poetry avnd— 
chromos?” 

‘Really I am not sure,” replied the rector, stiffening a 
little. He was not fond of finding the breadth and accu- 
racy of his information called in question. “ Ishould have 
said that to see the one was to see the other also.” 

“They do frequent the same places,” said the lady, de- 
murely, ‘but not on each other's account. There seems 
to be something about the rose which keeps the butterfly at 
a respectful distance.” 

“A little acridity perhaps, with all her sweetness,” 
suggested the rector, maliciously. 

* Or else an incapacity on the insect’s part for detecting 
flavor. Butterflies are sadly superficial, for all they have 
such Jong, sharp tongues. And then they are not domes- 
tic in their tastes, as bees are. Honey has merely a mo- 
mentary value forthem. But that reminds me,” she added, 
pleasantly, her manner changing to the simplest sincerity : 
**are you on your way to Sam Hodges?” 

“ Yes, poor fellow,” said the rector, his good heart get- 
ting the better of his surface irritation; *‘ his mother sent 
me word that he was losing strength. One would hardly 
suppose he could have any to lose; but it is astonishing 
how difficult people find it to really cut adrift from the 
body. Can I take any message for you?’ 

‘** Not a message, but a little parcel, if you don’t mind. 
It is all ready. will get it.” 

Mr. Chesterfield followed her up the steps and into the 
house, as he had frequently done before, on similar occa- 
sions. Mrs. Rodney’s warm heart, ready hand, and well- 
filled store-room were known and valued from one end of 
Merithorpe to the other. Dr. Singler knew his way to 
them well, and many a poor patient was sent to the stone 
house as to a dispensary. As for the rector, he turned to 
this whole-souled sheep of his flock in every parish per- 
plexity and need, and she never failed him, nor those in 
whose behalf he sought her. 

As, with the parcel in his hand, he made his way across 
to the Sidehill road and so out into the pleasant farming 
region, all these fragrant virtues, and many more, of the 
desert rose crowded thick and fast into his mind. Where 
so much was sweet what mattered a little acridity? Other 

ple failed to detect even that little apparently. Dr. 

ingler, for instance, that man of few words and man 

deeds, had only warmest praise for her. Whose fault 
was it that he, while, as he had said himself, he *‘ couldn't 
live without her,” nevertheless always found a little diffi- 
culty in “living with her’? Was it merely the “ quarrels 
of friends” so pithily characterized in the old proverb? or 
was he a butterfly and the doctor a bee? ‘The clerical 
cane switched sharply, and off flew the golden head of a 
buttercup. 

Rev. Stephen Lamb was also gardening this morning. 
Monday was his holiday. But it was not over the prim 

rsonage borders that the thin black knees and shiny 

ack of the old broadcloth suit were so unwentedly bent. 
Fourteen years ago today the Rev. Stephen had been 
married. He never forgot the anniversary, as otherwise 
he might have done, because he bad carefully noted it in 
a certain well-worn book, where the chief event for each 
particular date had been duly set down, through a suc- 
cession of years, with a view to profitable retrospect and 
comparison. He kept his regular diary, also, which all 
the world might see. This was different—a brief record, 
for his eyes only, of the one salient point to him in each 
day of his passing life. Once, as I say, it had been his 
wedding; once the baptism of a baby; once the delivery 
of an unusually satisfactory sermon; again, a call from 
an old friend, long unseen. A year ago the entry had run 
in this way: ‘*Officiated at the marriage of the Rev. 
Charles Upham, of Ashley, my old and valued friend. 
The bride is a most agreeable person. I congratulated 
him warmly. ‘Man was not made to live alone.’” 

As yet the line which should record the event of today 
was a blank. Mr. Lamb regarded it and sighed, ‘*‘ How 
little we know what a day may bring forth!” he mur- 
mured to himself. Then he took his hat and a light 
spade and rake and walked out over the hill to the ceme- 
tery to put the one grave which belonged to him in its 
usual spring-time order. As he made his way through 
the devious paths of painfully stereotyped floral nomen- 
clature to the southerly corner of the burial-ground he 

received that he was not alone in his pious pilgrimage. 

me one in a gray gown and shade hat was there before 
him. It was little Miss Perley. She had many graves; 
the newest was her mother’s. Old Mrs. Perley had died 
two years before, and Mr. Lamb had himself conducted 
the funeral service. The little lady looked strangely alone 
among those low * mounds, which were all that re- 
mained of a large and loving family circle. She too was 
attempting, in a small way, to repair the ravages of the 
long winter. Her pastor could do no less, with his larger 
implements and superior strength, than offer to aid her in 
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trimming the tough sod and breaking up the hard earth 
in the little flower-beds. He did so not only willingly, 
but gladly. The Perleys had always been valued puarish- 
ioners, and although Miss Sophia had never come to the 
front much, until forced there by the permanent retire- 
ment of her last relative, he had always found her very 
sweet, meek, and feminine; the biblical ideal of praise- 
worthy womanhood. Their conversation during that 
evening walk together a week ago had been very plea- 
sant, and it was pléasant to renew it here, where the 
sunshitiec fell so warmly upon the empty places in their 
lives, and wiiere they had so much in common besides 
their work. Of course; with her seven graves to his one, 
she found plenty to keep her while he attended to his 
own spading and faking, even if it would have been 
neighborly to leave him, after his great kindness, which it 
would not. She had brought some daffodils and white 
tulips with her, and when all was in order she laid two or 
three; in tender tribute, above the quiet bed of *‘ Letitia, 
beloved wife of the Rev. Stephen Z. Lamb.” Letitia's 
husband thanked her with a grateful look, and they 
quitted the cemetery together. The sunshine seemed 
even brighter as they walked along toward home, and 
Miss Perley found a clump of crow’s-foot violets, which 
she dug up with her trowel and placed in the little basket 
that had held the tulips. 

*You should have let me do that,” said the Rev. 
Stephen. 

**They came up very easily,” she replied, prettily pink 
from her walk and the momentary exertion. ‘‘I shall set 
them out when I get home.” And then she quoted, soft- 
ly, ‘ ‘A violet, by a hidden stone, half—’” but, finding her- 
self in rather a tangle, paused as softly as she had begun. 

The minister did not notice; he was opening the gate 
for her. He laid aside his own burden and took up hers, 
in the most scriptural manner. 

** Let me plant it for you,” he said. ‘* Shall it go just 
here?” So another bit of desert began to blossom; and 
Miss Perley, after watching the shiny coat out of sight, 
fetched a tin pint cup and watered the transplanted bit of 
life, that it might take root anew. As for the minister, 
he went home and made an entry in his journal: 

** May 3, 18—. Beautiful day. Went to the cemetery, 
and put all in fitting order. ‘ Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord.’” 

He hesitated a moment after writing these words, and 
then, for the first time since this condensed record of im 
portant occurrences was inaugurated, added a second 
statement for the same day: 

‘**Met Sophia Perley, and was enabled to be of some 
little assistance to her. She seems singularly alone in the 
world.” 


| 


\ OST fascinating at present are the parlors of the pri- 
4 vate dressmakers, who are now exhibiting the latest 
importations. These new costumes are in many respects 
smarter and more elaborate than the gowns that were 
shown earlier in the season. They were ordered by the 
buyers at the same time as the others, but came over later 
—in fact, every steamer now brings boxes consigned to the 
smart milliners and dressmakers. 

The gowns that are exhibited now are for reception and 
evening wear, and are made of the very handsomest ma- 
terials and trimmed most expensively. They are rather 
different in style from the gowns of last year, although 
not so markedly different as to make last year’s costumes 
impossible. The lines are all long, the skirts ure very 
graceful, and there is no possible fulness allowed. Tue 
rumor has come from Paris direct, it is said, that in order 
to wear these gowns correctly women should only wear 
one petticoat and tights; but this rumor has not yet been 
verified, and the fashion is too extreme a one to ever be- 
come popular with the majority of American women, who 
can surely find some way to be in fashion without resort- 
ing to such extreme measures. 

The colorings of the new gowns are not in the least 

extreme. They look 

= like subdued versions 

— >} of those that were 

| shown in the first au- 

tumn gowns. There 

are some extraordi- 

nary combinations of 

colors, such as helio- 

trope and red, tan and 

bright green, blue and 

purple, or two or 

three entirely oppos- 
ing shades of blue. 


(To BR CONTINUED. } 











VELVET GOWNS. 
Velvet gowns for 
reception wear are 
superb this year. The 
velvet is of the hand- 
somest quality, and 
the models that have 
been shown seem to 
be peculiarly adapted 
to showing off the 
quality of the mate- 
rial. There is one 
gown that is made 
with two waists—one 
for evening and an- 
other for reception 
wear. The skirt is 
quite long, somewhat 
in circular shape, and 
across the front of 
the side breadihs are 
embroidered swallows in jet — heavy jet spangles laid 
on one over the other so that the pattern stands out 
from the velvet. The waist for the reception gown is 
made tight-fitting in the back; in front bas long square 
tabs and a vest of lace and satin. The revers are very 
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narrow, and are covered with lace. Down the front of 
the tne and across the back the same embroidery of 
swallows is repeated, and over the top of each sleeve is a 
swallow also. ‘lied around the back of the collar and 
fastened in front with Jong ends is a scarf of pale blue 
mirror velvet, the ends finished with a very narrow edge 
of chinchilla fur and a jet fringe. There is a high flaring 
collar on the coat, 
edged with a very 
narrow border of chiu- 
chilla, and around the 
sleeves at the wrists is 
another band of the 
fur. By-the-way, this 
is a new trimming, 
putting just this litile 
edge around the collar 
and the wrists. It is 
very effective and not 
at all expensive, as 
the narrowest width 
can be used 

A brown velvet cos- 
tume in snuff brown 
is trimmed around the 
foot of the skirt with 
an embroidery of 
brown and gold beads. 
The waist is tight-fit- 
ting in the back, cut 
with a round yoke— 
the yoke of the same 
embroidery as the 
band that goes around 
the skirt. Around the 
yoke is an edge of sa- 
ble fur, and inside the 
fronts of the waist, 
which hang loose, are 
narrow ruffles of an 
odd shade of green 
The yoke is cut so that it extends down 





mirror velvet. 
over the top of the sleeves, giving a queer old-fashioned 
look. The sleeves themselves fit close to the arm, and 
are finished at the wrists with cuffs of the embroidery. 


CLOTH GOWNS. 


The new models in cloth gowns are, if possible, more 
elaborate than those that have been shown. They are ex- 
quisite in finish of workmanship, and are made of the very 
best quality of cloth—some of what is called doeskin, and 
others of the satin-finish cloth that looks like satin, it is so 
smooth and luminous. The newest models are made with 
the long coats, but coats quite unlike those the tailors have 
turned out, although they have the unmistakable tailor 
finish. ; 

One cloth gown is of an odd shade of red, through 
which some white shows. 
It is made with three 
flounces put on so as to 
give the effect of three 
skirts. These flounces do 
not meet in front, for the 
front breadth is left quite 
plain. The flouncesarein 
the graduated style, and Vi ‘ 
are much higher in front 
than at the back. The 
waist, tight-fitting at the 
back and blousing a little 
in front, has a deep yoke 
of pleated white satin that 
extends down over the top 
of the sleeves. There isa 
waistcoat that is a mass of 
Persian embroidery of all 
the colors of the rainbow. 
The fronts of the waist 
have the same trimming, 
with three narrow flounces ‘ 
to correspond with the 
skirt,and yet with allthese / 
flounces the gown givesa_ / 
slender effect. Every / 
flounce is edged with a 
narrow band of velvet of a 
deeper shade of red. 

A dainty gown of very light gray cloth with a glossy 
satin finish has a long skirt absolutely close-fitting. and 
trimmed down the front and the back with bands of the 
cloth stitched in eight of the smallest possible tucks. 
These bands start from the waist on either side of the 
front breadth, and also in the back, and half-way down the 
skirt cross each other. The waist is tight-fitting in the 
back, and is trimmed with the same stitched bands which 
meet the bands on the skirt, giving a princesse look to the 
gown, In front the waist is opened to show a vest of 
pale gray satin crossed in tucks, and on either side of the 
cloth on the waist is a fall of lace, which is slipped through 
a band of velvet at the neck, and then hangs down on the 
front of the waist. The sleeves are small, with the stitched 
band across the top. This gown is one of the most grace- 
ful of the season, is exceedingly dainty, and very effec- 
tive. 
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COMBINATION RECEPTION GOWNS. 


Reception gowns of cloth and velvet with waists of dif- 
ferent materials are among the novelties that are now ex- 
hibited. These waists always have in them a bit of the 
material of the skirt, but are made of different fabrics. 
For instance, a gown of a pale heliotrope cloth, the skirt 
very long, close - fitting, and exceedingly graceful, is 
trimmed with a band of silver-fox fur just around the 
foot, and has absolutely no other trimming on the skirt. 
The waist has sleeves of the cloth, the body of the waist 
being of white lace. There is an over- jacket cut out 
around the neck that is made of strips of stamped mirror 
velvet and lace—the mirror velvet a lighter shade of 
purple than the cloth, and the lace the heavy yellow lace. 
Around the neck is a yoke—a very narrow yoke—of a 
deep purple velvet edged with the silver-fox fur to 
match the skirt. The sleeves are tight-fitting, but at the 
top have a little puff, and over this fulness falls a tab of 
the stamped mirror velvet edged with the silver-fox fur. 

Another gown of black velvet has the waist made of 
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black net over white satin entirely embroidered in silver 
and jet; but there is a deep pointed bodice of velvet that 
goes up into a point at the back, and then down into a 
very narrow belt in front. On this waist there is a square 
collar of white lace over blue velvet edged with chinchilla 
fur. The front of the waist is full, and is trimmed with 
a Land of black velvet cut out in points, and around the 
points an edge of chinchilla. At the throat is a wide stiff 
bow of the blue mirror velvet, caught in the centre with 
a rhinestone buckle. The sleeves are of velvet to match 
the skirt. 

A smart black velvet costume has the body of the waist 
of Persian lamb—a short jacket with little tails. The 
fronts of the jacket are loose and turn back with wide re- 
vers of orange velvet, on which is an appliqué of yellow 
Jace outlined with gold thread. The vest is of white satin 
covered with ruffles of lace. There is something rather 
absurd about this gown, for it is too warm for house wear, 
and yet is too elaborate for ordinary street wear. How- 
ever, it is one of the smart models of the season and is 
fashionable, therefore must needs be noticed. 


FOR THE LONG EVENINGS, 

ROUND such an author as Mr. 8. R. Crockett we 
gather as in olden days in castle halls people were 
wont to sit at the feet of the wandering troubadour. 
When Mr. Crockett begins to spin one of his exciting 
tales we are sure beforehand of being pleased and enter- 
tained. It was a bold step to take for the theme and mo- 
tive of a novel the grewsome weapon of an executioner; yet 
The Red Ave in Mr. Crockett’s skilful hands is not less noble 
than the gleaming sword of the knight, and is wielded as 
bravely and almost as nobly as ever weapon borne by soldier 
in the battle-field. The story begins enchantingly, ‘‘ Well 
do I, Hugo Gottfried, remember the night of snow and 
moonlight when they brought the little playmate home.” 
The little lonely child, motherless, living in the Red Tow- 
er, was avoided by all other children, and though loving 
all, was accustomed to insult and unkindness from every 
one he met. Fifteenth in the line, this child was born to 
become in his day the hereditary justicer of the Mark. 
His father, Gottfried, who appears in these pages as a man 
in whom sternness is wonderfully mingled with gentle- 
ness, was abroad all day, often late into the night, engaged 
in his dreadful work; for the story has for its background 
a period three hundred years gone, and in the town of 
Thorn, the capital city of the Wolfmark, Duke Casimir 
reigned supreme, and executed dire vengeance on all his 
foes. The little playmate, who was brought one fearful 
night to the Red Tower, turned out to be a little princess, 
whose father had been cruelly done to death. She finds 
shelter and protection under the very shadow of the red 
axe, and more than this it would be hardly safe to tell 
those who are to have the great pleasure of reading the 
beautiful and fascinating romance, The pace of the story 
is very rapid, and there are passages in it of striking 
beauty, especially in the latter part of the book, where 
clouds thicken about the principal actors, and love snatches 
its prize out of the very arms of death. It is no small 
triumph when an author can invest an intrinsically repul- 

sive theme with delicate fancy and unfailing interest. 


Another charming volume in the new biographical edi- 
tion of Thackeray gives us Henry Esmond, the English 
Humorists of the Eighteenth Century, The Four Georges, and 
Charity and Humor. ‘* Esmond” is by many critics con- 
sidered to touch the high-water mark of Thackeray’s 
genius. Certainly no finer English novel—none purer, 
more philosophical, and more dramatic—was ever written. 

According to Mrs. Ritchie ‘‘ Esmond” was less talked 
about in the family during the writing than most of the 
other novels, and it seems to have been less a favorite with 
its author than others of his works. We get a glimpse of 
the care with which all details were worked out when we 
find Mr. Thackeray writing, in 1852: 

**T was pleased to find Blenheim just exactly the place 
I had figured to myself, except that the village is larger; 
but I fancied I had actually been there, so like the aspect 
of it was to what I looked for. I saw the brook which 
Henry Esmond crossed, and almost the spot where he fell 
wounded, and walked down to the Danube, and mused 
mighty thoughts over it.” 

*** Esmond’ was the only book of my father’s,” says 
Mrs. Ritchie, ‘‘ that was first published in all the dignity of 
three volumes, in periwig and brocade, in beautiful type 
and handsome proportions.” 

Some of us remember as one of the joys of our young 
lives sitting in the audience in that delightful visit which 
Thackeray made to America, when we listened enthralled 
to his lectures on the ‘‘ Four Georges.” It is delightful to 
read these lectures now. No later critic usurps the place 
of the master. They are picturesque, charming, and keen 
of insight. It was the golden lure which still attracts trans- 
atlantic authors to our shores which led Thackeray to 
come over here and give Americans the lectures on the 
**Georges ” and the ‘‘ English Humorists.” It was rather 
a trial to Thackeray to make this visit, home-loving as he 
was. Indeed, the journey was a much more formidable un- 
dertaking in 1852 than it is in these days. He found exceed- 
ingly kind friends and a hospitable reception both in Boston 
and New York, and wherever he went. There is a most 
interesting letter from Thackeray to his daughter, Mrs. 
Ritchie, just before starting on the journey: “ I must and 
will go to America, not because I like it, but because it is 
right I should secure some money against my death for 
your poor mother and you two girls; and I think, if I 
have luck, I may secure nearly a third of the sum that I 
think 1 ought to leave behind me by a six months’ tour 
in the States. And you, children, during that time must 
consider yourselves as at college, and work—work with 
all your heart. You will never have such another oppor- 
tunity. When I come back, please God, your studies 
will be interrupted, as I shall want a secretary; so now 
please to learn French very well, and to play the piano if 
you can. It will be a comfort to me in future days when 
we shall be in some quieter place and manner of life than 
here in London, a I shall like my women to make 
music for me. God bless my darlings and teach us the 
truth....Every one of us in every fact, book, circum- 
stance of life sees a different meaning and moral, but we 
can all love each other, and say ‘Our Father.’” The cheer- 
ful optimism of his character, his essential manliness, 
and quality of tender fidelity are conspicuous, The Bio- 
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graphicai edition of Thackeray is so valuable and satis- 
factory that every new volume on the shelf adds to the 
pleasure it gives its readers and owners. 


From Lilian Bell’s clever pen we always expect and re- 
ceive what is spontaneous and sparkling. The Instinct of 
Step-fatherhood does not disappoint us in this regard. It 
has the touch of nature in it which makes the whole world 
kin, and its pathos and humor are agreeably mingled. 





EMBROIDERED SCREEN PANEL—RENAISSANCE DESIGN 
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WORK FROM THE SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


From the author of “Seven Breamers ” and*** The Her 
esy of Mehitabel Clark” we have another welcome collec- 
tion of short stories, entitled Dumb Foaglove. Mrs. Annie 
Trumbull Slosson bas that atmosphere of other-worldli- 
ness which fills our prosaic common life with poetry and 
dreams. She knows New England character and ways, 
and to yield to her spell is to be lifted for a while into a 
calm region above our earthly gusts and storms. 


WORK FROM THE SOCIETY OF 
DEUVORATIVE ART. 

ae WORK isa term that is especially suited to 

the many new and-varied kinds of work that are 
continually being sent in to the Decorative Art Society, 
and as the standard is high, the workmanship must needs 
have the professional finish. Marqueterie-work is attain 
ing a remarkable degree of proficiency, and there are many 
exceptionally good pieces now on exhibition in inlaid 
tables, plates, and boxes of different shapes and sizes. A 
box large enough to really be of use shows a most elab- 
orate pattern in two shades of wood on the front, while 
the top is finished simply with a band of the lighter wood 
very carefully polished; the colorings of the wood have 
been well chosen, and the pattern is one that shows off 
this style of work to advantage. 

A case for holding photographs is one of the small 
pieces that find a ready sale. It is made of bits of 
tapestry embroidered in colored silks and bright spangles 
in the shape of a book, with a frame inside for photo- 
graphs, and is lined with silk or satin and bound with a 
fancy gold braid. It is prettiest in the delicate colorings, 
and holds a number of photographs. 

A dainty little jewel-casket, also made of tapestry, is 
another design of work that is decidedly fashionable. It 
is a round-top box bound with gold braid, lined with satin, 
covered with tapestry, and with effective corners and 
fastenings of gold or silver. These caskets are of differ- 
ent sizes, and are partitioned off so that jewelry of differ- 
ent shapes can be held therein. 

The carved wood frames and panels are also very effec- 
tive,and show a surprising quality of workmanship. They 
are to be had in different shapes and sizes, as well as in 
the small sizes for the ordinary photograph. There are 
many different patterns, most of them in scroll-work, and 
the carving and staining of the wood are as finished as pos- 
sible. There is always a demand for photograpb-frames 
of all materials, and a surprising variety is always turned 
out. The ribbon-work, which bas reached a marvel- 
lous degree of perfection, is especially adapted for photo- 
frames, and a most charming specimen of white satin is 
embroidered with forget-me-nots done in the smallest rib- 
bon obtainable and with a scroll-work of gold thread. 
This frame is put into an outside rim of gilt that seems 
to show off particularly well the delicate coloring of the 
embroidery. 

Embroidered panels show to the greatest advantage 
what superb work can be done. One of the handsomest 
that have been exhibited is embroidered on a piece of 
white satin that is appliquéd on to an olive pale green 
satin. The flowers and design of the pattern are in pinks, 
yellows, greens, and whites, the various stitches showing 
the colors of the silks in the different shades. 

A panel that shows another kind of embroidery is 











called the Renaissance panel. It is done on white satin 
and with colored silks, also in the light tones, excepting 
at the top, where some of the deeper shades of color are 
used in the shading of the peacocks. It would be diffi 
cult to show a finer specimen of embroidery than in the 
work of both of these panels. They are not made up in 
a screen, but are suitable for that purpose, or can be used 
as decoration against a wall. While the coloring is deli- 
cate, it does not easily become soiled or defaced. 


EMBROIDERED PANEL FOR SCREEN. 

















NO TRESPASSING, 


CFE of the grounds on which pe gars. | 
should be forgiven is that upon whic 
parents and children stand. Perhaps there 
does not exist that parent whose patience 
has so nearly attained perfection that he 
does not inwardly writhe when any one in- 
terferes with his management of his own 
child. The parent means to act to the best 
of his ability, and suggestions or objections 
urged by an outsider cannot fail to produce 
more disturbance than peace. One maiden 
aunt has never learned this, and when her 
brother says “ Don’t!” to his child in her 
presence she always feels it incumbent 
upon her to ‘‘ side” with the boy or his father. 
She either says, ‘‘ Yes, Goats 96 a is right; 
I have myself been annoy y your be- 
havior,” or she remarks, warningly: ‘* Jobn, 
Jobn, you are too harsh with that child! He 
really means no harm.” In the first case, the 
child has an unholy wish that there were 
giants on the earth in these days, one of 
which would swallow auntie then and there; 
while in both instances John is filled with a 
wrath that is far from righteous, and mentall 
longs to have “sister mind her own busi- 
ness.” 

To sympathize with a child against a par- 
ent spoils the child, temporarily weakens the 
parent's influence, and does not endear to the 
infant heart him who interferes. Children 
have a keen sense of justice and loyalty, 
and in the depths of their souls believe that 
father and mother are right and the stranger 
wrong, even though they may take advan- 
tage of the plea in their behalf, and, for the 
time being, defy the parental authority. To 
add a word of censure to that already utter- 
ed by a child’s lawful mentor antagonizes 
the child and justly displeases the parent. 


AN ARGUMENT. 
T is the part of every householder, or any 
one in authority, public or private, to 
carefully consider orders before they are 
given. But after they are issued it would 
be suicidal to all government to argue out 
the matter with employee, servant, or child. 
From the nature of things, they cannot judge 


the necessity or worth of the command it is | 


their part to carry out. 

Many funny stories are told of freshly 
trained soldiers and sailors, to whom the 
thought was new that their first virtue was 
implicit obedience. One such tale dates 
back to our civil war, and is told for truth 
by one who overheard it. A sailor of one 
of the big gunboats of the time was notori- 
ous for his lazy habits, as well as for his in- 
genuousness in finding excuses for his care- 
less ways. While seemingly honest, he was 
often hauled up for reprimand or punish- 
ment, 

The captain, a passionate man and a be- 
liever in stern discipline, lost patience with 
Tom, and when the fellow was brought be- 
fore him for the third time in one week for 
some neglect of work, he said, angrily, 

‘* What—again, Tom?” 


“I’m not here of my own will, sir,” began 


simple Tom. 


‘*T will hear no excuses,” said the captain. | 
And poor Tom, finding his efforts to speak | 


were cut off, at last said, resignedly: 


** Well, captain, have it yourown way. I | 


didn’t come here to argue with you, sir!” 


And after that Tom’s unsympathetic com- | 
rades called on him every day in his im- | 


prisonment, which he may have deserved, 


but scarcely understood, and told him that | 


they ‘‘did not come to argue with him!” 


And while Tom’s story sounds absurd, it | 
is true that many of us are just as foolish, | 
and take just as long to learn the beauty and 


strength of opedience. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Go,’s 


S43 Breakfast 
aN 


The Standard for 

Purity and 

Excellence.... 
Traie-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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A MENACE TO HEALTH. 


fPHE Professor of Chemistry of Brown 
University, of Rhode Island, Dr. John 

Howard Appleton, is of the opinion that 
there is great danger iv the alum bakin 
powders. He believes that the use of b 
made with alum powders results in the in- 
troduction into the system of aluminous 
compounds that produce painful and serious 
disturbatices of the digestive functions, Ac- 
cordingly, he says; alum: is altogether un- 
suitable and objectionable as a constituent of 
baking powder. Prof. Lo aster we advocates 
legislation that will prohibit the manufact- 
ure and sale of alum baking powders alto- 
gether. As this is perhaps impracticable, 
the public must seek safety from the danger, 
which seems to be so prevalent, in using only 
brands of powder that are well known as 
ure and reliable, and refusing to buy the 
ow-priced, so-called *‘cheap” goods, The 
baking powders containing alum are gener- 
ally sold at from 25 cents to 30 cents a 
pound, while a pure powder costs about 45 
cents.—Journal of Health. 





RovaL 
Baking Powder 


Made from pure grape 
cream of tartar. 





The most healthful and effi- 
cient of all leavening agents. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 











No sense in doing without 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys ;. but 
get the right chimney. The 
Index tells, 

There’s money in it. 

Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 








LADY CURZON 


Vice-Empress of India 


will sip the Pure, Fragrant, 
and Delicious Teas of Ceylon 
and India, which are appeal- 
ing so successfully to dainty 
American women. 
Imports increasing rapidly. 
Use half quantity. 
_ Infuse three minutes. 
HARPER’S CATALOGUE 


A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, will be sent 
to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 














Used by persons of refinement. Imported into America 
for three-quarters of a Century. Be ‘sure to get ‘* No. 
4711,”’’ which is the standard in all civilized countries. | 
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without labor, dust 





Enameline 
provements. A brilliant polish is produced 


three styles of package—paste, cake or 
liquid. Get the genuine. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


is the Modern Stove 
Polish, because it has 
all the latest im- 


or odor. There are 
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Hall's ‘si 
HairRenewer 
Restores color to faded or gray hair. 


Makes hair grow; stops falling of the hair. 
Cures dandruff; prevents baldness. 


If your ist cannot suppl send $1.00 to 
RP. Hall & Co., Rashua, N. H. . 





CALDER'S 


Saponaceous 


<a 71 
ey 
e fe s 


ed 2 
*in'mind that Dentine 
ean be bought ’moft any- 

where. e fLandaid 

ntifrice for half 
&century. A 


sample on requelt. 


A Ibert L.CalderE* 
Providence,RI. 





‘* Soft as the touch of a fairy’s wing’’ 


~. 
. 











Facsimile 
of label. 


Put up in handsome boxes, in four 
colors, White, Pink, Flesh, and Bru- 
nette, and sold by leading dealers 
everywhere at 25 cents per box, or 


Accept no 
substitute. 


| mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price 


by the manufacturers, 
LOUIS R. HARRISON & CO. 





Manufacturing Chemists and Perfumers 


| 142, 144, and 146 West 14th St., New York 
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PARIS RECEPTION COSTUME. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER’S BAZAR, JANUARY 7, 1899. 
CUT PAPER PATTERN No. 131.—Complete Waist, 25 Cents; Skirt, 25 Cents; complete Costume, 50 Cents.—[See Advertisement. ] 


From Harrer’s Bazar, Copyright, 1899, by Harper & Brothers. 




















VIOLET CLOTH COSTUME. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 117.—[(See Page 1026.) 


WINTER GOWNS. 


SCALLOPS, which are so much seen on Paris gowns this season, appear in velvet 
bands of a dark shade on a Parma-violet cloth tailor costume, and divide the skirt 
into sections, producing one of the three-tier models, a creation much in vogue. The vel- 
vet strappings, which are the newest decoration for tailor gowns, sometimes stitched in 
several rows and in a different color from the velvet, may be replaced by bands of cloth 
or of silk, with a narrow braid on each edge. 

The triple skirt is intended either to be cut in sections or trimmed in imitation, both of 
which methods are explained in the pattern. Its opening at the side corresponds with 
that of the corsage, and it slopes off in a rounded curve at the bottom to display the 
under-skirt. The back at the waist-line is without fulness, and its width at the foot 
is four yards. 

The simple waist, with round décolletage back and front, is strapped similarly to tke 
skirt and attached by velvet buttons. Embroidery in a large raised flower en bright- 
ened with threads of silver, covers the deep yoke of cerise satin. The high stock-collar is 
ornamented with bands of velvet drawn througli old-silver buckles, and has lace points at 
the side. The back of the waist is stretched. 

A becoming degree of breadth is imparted to the small coat sleeve by the insertion of 
a tiny velvet cap at the top, while the wrist is cut in velvet-lined points over the hand. 

The soft felt hat, of pale violet, is faced with velvet of a deeper tone, and wimmed with 
heavy folds around the crown, caught together by a square bow in front. 

Quantity of material—cloth, 54 inches wide, 8 yards; velvet, 6 yards. 


A French- blue cloth gown, with a trimming of rolled velvet bands in a rich dark 
shade, has the latest variation of the seamless skirt, which reaches only to the knees, 
while the rest is a graceful-shaped flounce, extending up the front of the skirt in the form 
of an apron panel. The looped bands of velvet decorate the apron in popular redingote 
effect, and the continuation of the fold indicates the outline of the flounce, whpse width at 
the hem is four and a quarter yards. The pattern furnishes directions for making with a 
bias seam in the back and with fulness at the waist if preferred. 

The coat, like many of the later models, is worn with a velvet belt slipped"through or- 
namental buckles at each side, confining beneath the fulness of the blouse-vest, which is 
made of geranium-rose velvet. Velvet bands trim one side of the bust to the shoulder, 
where the coat, fastening with silver buttons, curves away into a cut-away form with 
rounded Louis XV. coat tails. 

The sleeve is the newest two-piece model for tailor wear. 

A rolling turban of rich blue velvet has only one jewelled quill for a decoration. 

Quantity of material—cloth, 54 inches wide, 8 yards; blue velvet, 3} yards; geranium 
velvet, } yard. 
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BRAIDED WALKING COSTUME FROM WORTH. 
See illustration on front page. 


a fashions this year are so varied that both severely plain and very elaborate 
tailor gowns are equally in style. Latterly the gowns that have been sent over 
show a fantastic braiding that is most elaborate in design, and makes the gown 
look as though intended for reception wear rather than street wear, but with the 
exception of the braiding the designs are much the same. One of the latest models 
from Worth shows to great advantage this fashion of braiding. ‘The material of the 
gown is a deep marine-blue cloth; made, with skirt and short jacket, to be worn 
with a tight-fiting waist of silk,or: thin-wool goods, or fancy gauze, and made 
with a.yoke heart-shaped, and trimmed with three little pleats of lavender silk. 

Te jacket is made so that the fastening does not show, is tight-fitting, and hooks 
down the front, finishing in a point below the waist-line; over the hips and just at 
the back is‘a short basque; quite full, in the old-fashioned ripple style. The waist 
is not fastened quite tight at the throat, and has a high flaring collar, which turns 
back. The front of the jacket is covered with a very effective braiding of black 
braid, which is put on flat on either side of an insertion of lavender silk. The in- 
side of the collar is of lavender silk with bands of dark blue velvet, and outlining 
the coat and the collar is a band of velvet. The sleeves of medium size are almost 
entirely covered with the braiding. 

The skirt closes at the left side, and is trimmed to match the jacket with the same 
pattern of braiding down the front breadth, and there is a band of velvet finishing 
the fastening of the skirt, and then going entirely around the foot of the skirt. 

To wear with this-costume is one of the new lavender taffeta silk hats, turned 
back from the face, and with bands of black velvet. Directly in the front is a 
large rosette of lavender velvet, fastened with a rhinestone ornament, and just back 
of the rosette are long black plumes, and a fancy arrangement of the lavender silk 
with the black velvet bands. 


CHILDS FROCK OF POLKA-DOTTED MATERIAL. 
See illustration on page 1024. 

8 ty is a great fancy this year for polka dots on the different materials, and 

some of the light wools and flannels are exceedingly pretty. For a child’s 
school frock a smart little design of dark blue with polka dots of white is made with 
a gored skirt that is laid in box-pleats—the pleats quite narrow at the belt, and wide 
at the foot of the skirt. The waist is cut in some ways like a sailor blouse, with a 
wide collar of white cloth trimmed with bands of black velvet, and opened to show 
a vest and yoke of white taffeta silk or cloth. The stock-collar is of white, with 
bands of black velvet. The sleeves are small, but have a little fulness at the top. 
The belt is of black velvet. 


LS 


FRENCH-BLUE CLOTH GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 118.—(See Page 1026.] 
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WHAT THE OTHER PERSON 
DESIRES, 
N Mrs. Stowe’s reminiscences of her child- 
hood, given in the charming book edited 
by Mrs. Fields, there is an account of the 
way in which Dr. Lyman Beecher was wont 
o impart enthusiasm to his children. Among 
ther pleasures which they shared with him 
was that of going nutting, what time the 
woods and groves of Litchfield were glow- 
with the hues ofautamn. We that 
when a nutting expedition was projected, 
every basket in the house was called into 
use 

Mrs Stowe naively describes an occasion 
in which her step-mother was dismayed by 
seeing her well-ordered linen-room a 
and the contents of various baskets thrown 
into a state of confusion in order that the 
baskets might contribute to the success of 
the expedition. This, evidently, with entire 
disregard of previous arrangements, 

The compensation awarded to the alread 
overtaxed housewife was a promise that all 
the baskets should be filled with chestnuts. 

Now Mrs. Beecher may have been fond of 
chestnuts, or she may not, for the record 
does not say. It is made evident that she 
was extremely fond of order, and that, in 
this instance at least, her eminent spouse was 
indifferent to her wishes. At least he as- 
sumed that she wanted whatever he did. 
In his opinion chestnuts were vastly more 
desirable than a well-regulated store-room; 
therefore Mrs. Beecher must also prefer chest- 
nuts 

It may be that at other times Dr. Beecher 
was a model of thoughtfulness, but certainly 
in this instance he failed to set us a good 
example. Assuredly, also, too many of us 
are ready to imitate him in thinking that 
other persons necessarily have the same 
wants as ourselves. Mrs. Brown, who likes 
biography, reads some “‘ Life” which inter- 
ests and stimulates her, and she insists that 
her friend Mrs. Smith shall also peruse the 
volume. Mrs. Smith bappens to care very 
little for the subject of this particular me- 
moir; in fact, biographies seldom interest 
her; yet, all the same, Mrs. Brown continues 
to thrust the book upon her until she re- 
luctantly gives it attention. 

Mr. Jones is dyspeptic, and ice-cream em- 
phatically disagrees with him. Ergo, he in- 
sists that his wife and children shall be de- 
nied ice-cream. It cannot be good for them, 
and they are better without it. Thus the 
poor man argues, not suspecting that while 
he intends to act for the good of his family 
he is really guilty of selfishness in assuming 
that their physical needs are precisely the 
same as his own. 


ng 


FANCY SILK WAISTS. 
See illustrations on page 1021. 
N spite of many assertions to the effect 
that silk waists are not to be fashion- 
able this year, there were never so many 
seen or such a great variety of styles, and 


they are worn with satin, silk, velvet, or cloth | 


skirts with most delightful impartiality. A 
particularly dainty waist made of changeable 
lavender taffeta, a design from Lord & Tay- 
lor’s, is made with a fitted lining, the back 
of the waist tight-fitting, the front slightl 
bloused. It is made with rows of very small 
tucks and insertion of fine Irish point-lace. 
There is a very narrow vest of purple velvet, 
and the waist itself does not meet over the 
vest, bui is finished with a narrow ruffle of 
the silk. There is a stock-collar with a flar- 
ing inside collar finished with a roll of 
purple velvet. The sleeve has a cap at the 
top and a flaring cuff at the wrist, and is of 
medium size 

Another effective waist is of white mous- 
seline de soie made up over a lettuce-green 
taffeta silk. This is a most elaborate waist, 
but a very smart one. The mousseline de 
sole is in a tucked yoke, which is left to 
blouse over the belt, and the jacket is of 
green silk striped with narrow box-pleats of 
the same material. The sleeves of the jacket 
are of the silk, with a cluster of tucks at 
the top and tucked cuffs. Around the top 
of the jacket and over the tops of the sleeves 
are ruffles of white embroidered chiffon with 
steel ornaments 

A smart design of a waist from McCreery’s 
is made of embroidered pink taffeta. he 
body of the waist is corded, and is trimmed 
with one wide revers of white taffeta, on 
which are rows of narrow black satin ruch- 
ing. The collar is also of white taffeta with 
the black ruching, and the belt is of black 
satin. The sleeves are of medium gize, with 
three rows of cording at the top, then again 
just above the elbow and above the wrist. 

Another smart waist from McOreery's 
shows a lot of work and is very smart. 
It is made of terra-cotta silk and is laid in 
tiny hair-line tucks. The back is tight- 
fitting; the front has some fulness, and fas- 
tens ut the left side at the under-arm seam. 
The sleeves are also tucked, and the tucks 
run across instead of up and down. There 
is a deep yoke of white lace that is shaped 
in two points, and on the lace are bands of 
light blue velvet. The sleeves are close-fit- 
ting, but have very full ruffles over the tops, 
and at the wrist are turned-over cuffs. Down 
the sleeves is a band of black silk feather- 
stitehing, and the belt is of black satin. The 
collar is iu one piece with the yoke, and has 
an inside ruffle at the back of blue velvet. 

An effective waist in green moiré antique 
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is a design from Lord & Taylor. The back 
is tight-fitting; the front is loose and 

to the waist-line, with broad revers of white 
moiré, showing in front a low-cut white silk 
vest fastened with gold buttons, and a white 
lace chemisette with a large lace bow at the 
throat. The sleeves are medium size, with 
a little fulness at the top, and no fluish at 
the wrist excepting some bands of appliqué 
lace. This is one of the prettiest qubaet 
graceful designs for the winter, and is effec- 
tive made in satin or taffeta silk. 

Another charming design is a waist of 

black bengaline or satin with very small 
polka dots of yellow. In man ts it 
is like the waist just described, for it is open 
in front with wide revers; but there are 
double revers on this waist, the inner ones 
of yellow velvet covered with white lace 
appliqué, and the outer revers are of white 
taffeta silk, trimmed just at the edge with 
small gold buttons. There is a white taffeta 
silk front, and sailor knot of white mousse- 
line de sole with the ends trimmed with tiny 
ruffles of the same material. The collar and 
cuffs are of yellow velvet, and are trimmed 
at the edge with small gold buttons to match 
the revers. 
» Still another design of Lord & Taylor's 
shows a smart little waist made of a fancy 
taffeta silk of white ground with narrow 
green satin stripe. It fits very close at the 
back; the fronts are loose, and are opened to 
show a square-cat waistcoat of white satin, 
with a narrow trimming of white lace, and 
a yoke in the front is of white lace. There 
are revers of green velvet, and a narrow edge 
of green velvet finishes the collar, the bow 
at the throat, and outline the front and fin- 
ishes the sleeves. This design of waist is 
rather an elaborate one, but is very effective, 
and almost invariably becoming. 

One of the favorite designs of the season 

is from McCreery’s, and is made with a de- 
cided blouse cut, so as to show a deep yoke of 
shirred white chiffon. The material of the 
blouse is of changeable mandarin yellow 
taffeta, and is braided, or rather embroidered, 
with a design in pale green, black, blue, 
brown, white, and yellow. The sleeves are 
cut in the new fashion of a fitted cap of the 
slain material, and below the cap is a braid- 
oe to match that on the waist. The wrists 
are finished with a flaring cuff. The blouse 
is held together in front with a clasp of rbine- 
stones, and the black satin belt is also fas- 
tened with a rhinestone buckle. 











The Standard 
| of Purity, 
Delicacy, and 


Refinement. 














Rusifoam, 


is found on every well equipped 
toilet table in the land, be- 
cause it is the one perfect 
liquid dentifrice of the time. 
Fragrant, delicious, cleansing, 
antiseptic, and absolutely 
harmless, it appeals to the 
refined tastes of all intelligent 
people. 
wish Adarees BW, 


Send 2c. stamp for sample 
Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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TRADS-MARK 


Our goods are for sale by 
all the leading jewelers. 


STERLING 





ARS 


ED & BARTON have just completed an attractive 
collection of Sterling Silver which is beautiful in De- 
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DRESS. 


Country Seiverer.—If you can be fitted in ready-made gowns, you 
will find it mach less expensive to bay your costame ready made. 


You can easily do it for the price you are willing to pay. 1 think you 
will do better ina heavy cheviot than you will in a broadcloth, and an- 
less you are in mourning I should advise your having a very durk biue 


or purple instead of the all black. Ready-made costumes in colors are, 
as a rule, smarter this season than the black ones. I should advise 
having rather a plain gown if you want to wear it for two or three 
sensone—the skirt on the circular shape ie the beet for you. The 
coat should be mediam length, rather on the reefer plan, but double- 
breasted if for winter wear. It is very necessary that it should fit 
well. All the large shops this year have an uuuseal number of good 
low-priced walking gowns that are really remarkable, considering the 
price. I have seen them for as low as $80, lined with silk thronghont. 
You will find it better to get a silk-lined gown than one that has 
the skirt lined with percaline, as it will hang much better. To wear 
with such a gown as thia, if you are slight, you can havea velvet blouse, 
but you will find it a better investment to have a lined waist of black 


eatin, or dark satio the color of your gown, made with any number of 
little tucks. Thie you can buy ready made for from seven to ten dol- 
lare, or yon can have a walet made by your own dresemaker after one 


of the fancy walets llinetrated in the Bazan. There have been several 


Iately—in Bazan Now 48 and 44 are two or three especially good ones, 
The broadeleth and Venetian cloth are considered smarter than the 
cheviot. I think it is only right to tell you this, although, as I said be- 
fore, the heavy cheviet woald be a betier investment for the money 
you wish to pay 

Paney.—1 should certainly advise laying aside your mourning 
and baving your trousseau of colored gowns. It always seems to me 
a mistake to begin a new life in mourning garments, especially as 
you have worn black so long. You can are the black gowns you 


have now If you will remodel them, putting on some trimming that is 
not supposed to be ased in mourning, and that will help you very mach 
if you have to consult economy. I should advise your getting a tan or 
a gray gown of cloth, and making it with a long coat draped across the 
frout like thowe described in the Bazan. If that style is not becoming 
to you, have your gown made like the one on page 987 in Bazan No. 
+4. It is one of the new French designs, and will be in fashion again 
next year. | should think adark bine silk would be becoming to you, 
or one of the wood shades, and that you might make like the gown on 
pege 41 in the same Bazan. There are three Mlustrations on that 
page from which you can choose ove that will be satisfactory and be- 
coming. 


F. K. X.—To begin with, I do not advise the black taffeta, or even a 
black gros grain. If you want a black silk gown, have a pean de soie, 
which is moch emarter this year. For your cloth gown I should advise 
a gray cloth made in the tailor-made style, but with very wide revers 
on your coat, which, by-the-way, must be three-quarter length, and the 
revers faced with white satin, or with gray velvet the color of the gown. 
This costame will be very smart, and you can have it as severely «imple 
as you please, The skirt, I should think, you would best have made after 
the cirenlar fashion, or else with the tunic effect; and if you wish to be 
very smart you can have a line of velvet to show below the tunic, so 
ae to look like a double skirt. The waist I should advise having of a 
gray or a white bengaline with a yoke of white lace, and around the 
yoke on the front of the waist and then down it should be an em- 
broidery dove in ribbon or lace by hand. This will look very smart, 
and will be quite appropriate for your wedding gown if you decide to 
wear ahat. If you decide upon a white wedding gown, by all means 
have white silk. You can get very pretty silks quite reasonably, and 
make them up as you would the satin. You do not need, of couree, as 
you say, «© many accessories with silk, but you can follow the design 
on page 870 Bazan No. 41, without using so much lace, or any at all, 


Minwearotm.—Certainly you can cover your black satin gown with 
net. I should advise getting the heavy mesh net and trimming it 
with ruffles of lace, or raffles of the same edged with satin ribbon. On 
the first page of Bazan No. 44 is a very smart evening gown. Of 
course this is more elaburate than the gown you wish to do over, but 
if l were you I would follow the design of it, leaving the net plain in 
the back, then in front tarned away and finished with the flounces. 
The design, althongh for a low-cut gown, can easily be changed into a 
high one by having it cat in that way at the neck. To make a lace 
over-gown for your satin would be an expensive thing, as you would 
need a great deal of lace—it would be best to combine the lace and 
net. In New York Fashions of Bazan No. 44 there are three waists. 
The lace one illustrated would be the beat for you to follow for your 
black silk waist. You can make the tails shorter if you so desire, but 
it is an effective and useful pattern. 


Geuravve.—With the material of which you enclose sample I think 
it would be a mistake to uve blue satin bands, [ should advise you 
to wee a very dark blue or black velvet instead, if you use any, for in a 
material in which there are so many colors, trimming the skirt is 
not very satisfactory. I should advise having a tanic over-ekirt, and 
just a band of velvet on the under-ekirt showing below the trimming 
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N. E. W.—Black pean de soie is more fashionable than black satin ; 
but the satin, I think, wonld be a betier investment for you, You 
would best make the skirt quite long and circular, with a gored front 
breadth. This style ia more likely to remain in fashion for two or 
three seasons than is the attached flounce, and, besides, it is easier to 
remodel. You will be able to buy eatin for less money than pean de 
sole, especially as it is not quite so fashionable. I should advise your 
combining satin with your white crinkled silk for the evening gown, 
or else white chiffon. But you do not tell me whether the gown is al- 
ready made and you need it simply for trimming or not, so I am 
answering rather in the dark. The satin will show off the silk to bet- 
ter advantage than the chiffon; but the chiffon is particularly fashion- 
able this year for evening gowns for young girls. The silk of which 
you enclose sample is very attractive, and ought to make yon a 
smart gown. The blue isone of the new colors of this year, and I do 
not see why you cannot match it. If you cannot get the same shade, 
get one that is five or six shades darker, and that will look well with 
it. If you only want the color in a vest or as t.smming, you can pata 
bright cerise or geraninm red with your material, and it will look well, 
The illustrations in the Bazan of October 1, of house gowns, will, I 
think, be of service to yon in making the gown you mention, You 
will see that one of the prettiest has long lines and very little trim- 
ming. Empire figures and flowers are used, and also some araberque 
designs.—If you send to the Decorative Art Society, 14 East Thirty- 
fourth Street, they will send you all the information you desire on this 
subject, or on any other subject that has to do with fancy-work, 


HOME INTERESTS. 


An Ovp Sunsoumnen.—If you will address a letter to the Manage- 
ment of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Chicago, Illinois, 
I think it probble that you will receive the latest information on the 
subject concerning which you inquire. There is very little literature 
on the subject of inebriety in the way of fiction worth the reading. 
For scientific books you would best apply, 1 think, to the Woman's 
Chrietian Temperance Union. 


Catureme —You will find an article giving directions for knitting 
golf and bicycle stockings in the Bazaz dated April 3, 1897. 


R. W. P. J.-—Since there is a question about your doing over the 
furniture left you as a legacy, why not build up your room to match 
the furniture? One generally goes about it the other way, to be sure, 
but then necessity knows no law. This farniture, as you say, is of 
rosewood “covered with crimson satin brocatelle,” and the room in 
which it must be used is your only living-room. Then of course you 
cannot follow conventional lines in modelling it, for a living-room of 
all rooms must adapt itself to the peculiar needs of the special family 
for whose comfort it is intended, and not set itself up to represent any 
fashion of its own. For that reason it would be idle to advise you 
about gilt mirrors, panelled walle, and all the rest. Your one duty is 
to make the place livable, and to be livable the chairs and the table 
and the lamps and the sofas must all be where they can add mort to 
the comfort of the family. A sofa mast not face the light, nor an eary- 
chair be put in a dark and inaccessible corner, nor a table which is to 
be used set where no one can draw a seat up beside it. Study, then, 
the requirements of your family, and arrange your room accordingly, 
with papa’* chair where he wants it, mamma's footstool where she 
likes it best, and the lamp where it will fall directly on the book or 
needle that is being held. Introduce plenty of books; have a table for 
your periodicals so arranged that special numbers can be easily found. 
With the wood-work you describe have a yellow paper, or one with 
red flowers on a light ground, Puta red rug on the floor. This rich- 
ness of color will help relieve the chill of wood and of the mantel. 
You can make it more than cozy; only remember, please, that as you 
mast aleo receive guests in this room, you must be careful not to 
make it too intimate, as it were, so that a stranger entering it would 
feel his coming an intrusion! A living-room used as a parlor muet, 
like a tactful hosters, be enough on its dignity not to be obtrusively 
familiar, and yet so cordial and inviting in ites manner that the most 
timid of its guests would be made to feel at home. 

Has your old bookcase glare doors, so that you could transform it 
into a cabinet for your choice china and curios? Books, however, are 
always the best decoration for a living-room, so put yours in it if you 
have no other shelves. 


Cownetant Reaper.—You have, you say, “a hopeless sitting-room.” 
It is eighteen feet long, fourteen feet wide, and fourteen feet high, with 
a window at either end. One of these windows is a bay and faces 
west ; the other, opening on a court, faces east. It is not promising, I 
grant you; but perhaps we can do something with it. I wish I knew 
whether you had a fireplace. I hope that you have not two! The 
dreariness and the ugli of two firepl in long and badly lighted 
rooms, like those found so often in New York, are not to be described. 

Let us get at your walls firet. With only two windows you can hardly, 
I fancy, have much light. We must therefore choose a color which 
does not absorb the little that you do have. Yellows are cheerful, and 
they throw out the light both by day and by night. Certain rede do 
so, but with your maroon furniture these reds are 4. , 1 fear. 





Vor. XXXI. No. 18. 


to be monotonons, and yet you want to preserve a uniformity in de- 
sign. 

Over both windows hang fine Verona silk in yellow. It is so sheer, 
tfansparent, and fine that nothing for windows can eqnal if. It is 
never as obtrusive in color as a coarser material, Put a @eat there, as 
you suggest, and pile it full of cushions, Have a table near it and a 
lounging-chair. The tamily life will gravitate fowards it, therefore 
keep their interests satixfied. By your eastern window, which is 
darker, keep your lamp and table for evening use, when the out-of- 
doors is shut away. Always keep the yellow curtains at this window 
drawn. I fear a walnut picture-monlding. It would be an obtrusive 


“dark line around the rvom, and too provounced. Make it match the 


color of the wail. 


Panw.—It is always safe to try at one of the exchanges for women’s 
work. If the specimen which you send has merit, it is sure to win its 
way. Every effort is made at there places to dispose of the assign- 
ments, for, quite apart from the kindly interest which lies at the bottom 
of all thése movements, and which has always tle well-deing of its 
subscribers in view, there is present in them a desire to make the in- 
stitution itself a financial success, This can only be brought about by 
encouraging good work, by having ready and frequent sales, and by 
getting rid of the old stock to make room for the new. Your own 
business experience, however, has tanght you this, and I have been 
wondering since I read your letter why it is that you have not thought 
of putting this same business experience to good use now. 

You mention having been at one time associated with certain large 
houses in New York, and having had a well-organized work of your 
own in the town in which you lived before your marriage. Are none 
of your old employers or patrons inclined to continne their relations 
with you? Why not first try with some of them? If you carried 
away from your bome a reputation for some special kind of excellence, 
your former patrons will be inclined to welcome any opportunity to 
avail themselves again of your skill. Fashion changes, to be sure, and 
to be a present success you would have to keep in touch with its latest 
phases and developments, and to learn to adapt yourself to them. 

This may seem difficult to yon, when you consider that yon live in 
an out-of-the-way part of the country. But then if your former pa- 
trons understand your talenta, believe in your conecientionsness and 
progressiveness, are eure of your ability to follow new suggestions, 
and to achieve with them the same excellent resulis which had 
made your reputation along other lines, you can have no trouble. 
For instance, suppose that you were known as a wood-carver, and 
suppose that until bow you had made nothing but brackets which 
had gone out of fashion, and then suppose that new models of boxes 
or brackets or idings were sent you, and that you were able to ap- 
ply the same skill to copying and perfecting these which had made 
your brackets famous, then do you not see how your fortune of neccs- 
sity would be assured? The fact of your being at a distance would 
not affect the question of your employment. 

Let me tell you why I know this to be true. In what are called the 
Cottage Industries all the work is done at home, and peasant women 
in their own cottages knit stockings from models, and these are then 
sold in large towns. Many of the exquisite laces of the world are 
made in the same way, as are the Oriental embroideries, The employ- 
ers in every care have kuown that the technical work wil! be good, 
and they have therefore made it their business to supply good models. 

In our own country I once met a man who sold towels with a par- 
tienlar kind of fine macramé lace as fringe, made, I think, of the ravel- 
lings of the towel. He was always looking out for women to make 
this fringe. He told me he was willing to pay them most liberally, but 
that in all his search, and in spite of repeated promises of assistance, 
he had found bat few. The women of our country complained that 
the dampened thread affected their fingers, and he was obliged to 
employ the peasants of foreign countries. He interested and aston- 
ished me. I found it difficult to believe that, out of so many women 
among us always in search of money-making employments which 
would not carry them from home, there should be so few who were 
willing to do what the women of other countries undertook withont 
question, and with liberal pay for the service. 

Were I you I should try to pat my talents to use by renewing my re- 
lations with my old employers, proving to them my ability to follow 
good models, and to produce as excellent resulta as those which had 
gained for me their former patronage. But if this suggestion does not 
appeal to you, then submit work to new people, adding that if models 
are sent you, you will copy them. This seems to me the wisest course 
to pursue now that you are so far away from business centres, 





GOOD FORM. 


Dovsrret.—Nothing is better form for a street garment than a 
jaunty, well-cut, and well-made jacket, and when I aseure you that the 
best dressed women in New York wear jackets for calling and at re- 
ceptions and teas with a suitable dress, yon need have no fear about 
wearing your jacket with a silk or cloth frock to any daytime function. 
If you want to “dress up” a little, wear with the jacket a becoming 
fur boa, or one of the pretty fashi ble neck ar ts made of 
chiffon, lace, or muslin which are now so much in vogue, and your 








It will all depend on how much purple you have in the maroon. There 
is nothing for you to do but to get samples of paper—of yellows and 
of soft reds and rose tints—and to hang them on your walls, and to put 
your furnitare near them to see how they all harmonize. In my mind's 
eye I can pictare some reposefal and cheerful effects with these rose 
tones for your room, but | would no more settle the questio# for you 
without having all the materials in my hand than I would choose you 





You would best make the waist like the illastration in Bazag No, 40, and 
then, as you see, you can use the velvet bands for trimming. If you 
wish any color on the waist you would best put barnt-orange velvet 
in the vest; bet as that is a rather trying color directly againet the 
face, you would best have a collar and tie of white chiffon. If you pre- 
fer the circular Bounce on your skirt, you can certaiuly have it made 
that way, for it te a very favorite skirt this winter again. 


Amrniovs.—The letter to which you refer has been answered in the 
Bazan. The questions that come in to the Bazas are published in 
rotation. 1 anewer the rame question again, saying that the mate- 
rial is perfectly possible, although not fashionable, for there are so 
many different fabrics worn this year that it is a good opportanity 
to nee old gowns, The crystal-weave silke are rather old-fashioned, 
bat they will be used. I do not advise baying one, however. The 
black moiré for the theatre waist is, I am sorry tw any, completely 
out of date for the present. You can have a coat of moiré like some 
of those that have been Hinetrated in the Bazan, but it would be a 
bad investment if you have not the material already. Crépe de Chine 
and chiffon will be worn this year. The chiffon is more suitable tor 
evening gowns than the crépe, but both are extremely fashionable. 


A Stiwoere Apminee.—The lace of which you enclose sample does 
not look very promising to me, and I cannot advise your epending a 
great deal of money in making it ap. If you have a black silk or satin 
gown that has lost its freshness, you can cover it with the lace, bat it 
would not be well for you to buy new material to put with it. If you 
have the black net gown, I think you would best make it with the front 
panel of the ekirt of the lace. Have the entire body of the waist of 
lace like the design in Bazan No. 42%. As for your black velvet cape, 
I advise your wearing it this winter, Capes are to be worn, and al- 
though the shape of the new ones is different, the old ones are not 
hopelessly old-faehioned ; and I cannot see from your description why 
you cannot remodel your cape so that it will be quite in the shape of 
the ones that ave worn this year. The capes that are worn now are 
not nearly eo wide, and it is always easier to take ont fulness than to 
patitin. You would best buy one of the patterns of the new capes, 
and see what you can do with your old one after you bave laid it upon 
a pew patiern, That is the best way for you to judge. 


a husband! As an artist studies how to combine the paints on his 
palette, so you must stndy how to combine those materials which go 
to the making of your room—the colors and textures of your stuffs, 
your papers, and your varions appointments. All I can do is to eug- 
gert the lines along wl ich you are to work, and I do suggest either the 
yellows or the rose to 1en, The rose tones you will find beantifal. 

You possess one grvat advantage in your waluat wood-work and 
your dark maroon furnhure. With them you will be enabled to keep 
the lower part of your t.om in low tones, and your lighter effects 
where they should he—above. This is nature's method. The trunks 
of the trees, the green of the grass, and even the earth iteelf are in 
lower keys than that of the foliage and the blossoms above them. 
Now if you can afford to put bookcases, elbow high, all around your 
room, we can assure the snccess of it almost at once. Made of pive 
and stained with walnat, these shelves are never beyond the reach of 
slim purses. Their ad are I might devote all my 
letter to them, and still not cover the ground. The reason, however, I 
have for urging them so particularly in your case is that they help to 
keep the lower part of the room in one tone. And they do one other 
thing—they prevent that awkward and ugly effect so often seen when 
a light paper is brought down nearly to the floor and the dark furni- 
ture is placed against it. The black legs of the tables and the chairs 
always look to me like thoseof awkward pedestrians between one and 
the light. Yonr bookcases would take the place of a wainscoting, and 
serve you mach better. 

I am inclined to ceilings which ron down to the picture-moulding, 
bat hardly in a room so high as yours. A picture-moulding ought to 
be about nine feet from the floor—eeldom higher, and often lower, 
Were yours so placed you would have at least five feet of wall spuce 
above them before the ceiling was reached. This space could be filled 
with a frieze lighter than your walle, and taking up some of their colors. 
In that case make your ceiling lighter still, thongh be sure to preserve 
the same key. Or you could keep your ceiling as you suggest and ran 
it down to the moulding, patting a shelf where it stops—that is, just 
over the moulding—and filling it with pottery or bric-a-brac. In 
that case you might stencil on your wall above the shelf some quaint 
interesting texte, not biblical, but taken from old English poets and 
written in old English letters. I knew a dining-room in which this 
was done, and it was delightfal. Of course great skill is necessary 


ifola 





when you come to the arrangement of the letters. You do not want 


will be very much up to date. 

About the propriety of a young unmarried woman going with a 
young unmarried man to concerts, the opera, or the play in the even- 
ing unchaperoned, I have my doubts, whatever the pecnliar circum- 
stances may be. Of course if a girl's mother thinks it quite proper 
that her danghter should go with the young man there is nothing 
more to say. I have infinite faith in a mother’s judgment, and a girl 
needs no better shield against criticiem than her mother’s acknow- 
ledged approbation and support. Speaking on general principles and 
with the true interest of girls very much at heart, iteeems to me hardly 
worth while to ran the risk of being censured and talked about for the 
sake of an evening's pleasure. You may think me prudish, but I feel 
a girl cannot be too careful to keep the bloom of her maidenhood un- 
sullied, and to refrain from giving the slightest chance for any gossip. 
By the standard of what polite society accepts as right and proper, a 
girl should not go anywhere alone with a young man in the evening. 
Do not think that I am too severe, and remember I am quoting city 
conventionalities, but they are those which are accepted everywhere 
by the best and most refined society. 


Crverat.—I am sorry that we cannot answer you by mai), as it is 
against our rules, and I hope that the answer published bere wil! not 
reach you too late to help you in making your plans for the crystal- 
wedding anniversary reception. We have not published any article 
which treats especially of crystal weddings, but read the answer to 
“F. R.S.,” in Bazan No. 43, which, I think, will give you some helpful 
suggestions. The invitations should read like the invitations for an 
ordinary reception, except that the husband's name should be men- 
tioned as well as the name of the hostess, and the date of the original 
wedding and of the anniversary should be engraved in the upper 
corners of the invitation. The maiden name of the wife and the name 
of the husband may also be pieced in the lower corners. On the even- 
ing the receiving group should include as many as possible of the 
original bridal party, and the hostess ehonld wear her wedding dress. 
The refreshment table should in all details suggest a wedding repast, 
including a bride-cake as the crowning feature. Since this particular 
function is a crystal-wedding celebration, glass should be everywhere 
in evidence. The flowers which decorate the rooms should be arranged 





in glass bowls and vases,and wherever possible the refresh te shonld 
be served in glass dishes. Span ginas may also be used for decoration. 
If you want to give sou of the ion to your immediate 





friends and relatives, let me make a snggestion ; one of the prettiest 

ddi y irs that have come to my notice was the 
photographs of the bride and of the groom in their original wedding 
attire, the pictures fastened together with a knot of ribbon on which 
were painted the date of the wedding and the date of the anniversary. 
Be sure to have the reception end informally with good old-fashioned 
dances in which all may join. 

















Novemper 26, 1898. 








Fe SDCIVB WORK ae 


A METHOD for book review, arranged by Mrs. D. T. 

Hughson, oe of the Ladies’ Literary Club of 

Livonia, New York, will undoubtedly be of suggestive 
value to other clubs. 

PLAN OF BOOK REVIEW. 
(Criticiem is analysia—to measure, to judge.) 
1. Read the book twice. 1. To learn its entire contents. 2 To 
reflect upon them. 

IL. Classify—assign to its proper place in the department of litera- 
ture, whether to Fiction, History, Biography, Travel, Essays, 
etc. 1. Novel. 2 Romance. (A novel portrays the common- 
place; a romance deals with the extraordivary, the pictu- 





ne.) 
It. Tell to which of the four kinds of composition it belongs—De- 
scription, Narration, Exposition, or Argumentation. 
IV. Give a brief synopsis, combining with it such points mentioned 
below as characterize the story. 
V. Study its style. (Style is the expression of thought and feeling 
in written words.) 
Some of the elements of style. (a) Vocabulary. 
Speech. 
Qualities of style. 1. Intellectual. (a) Simplicity. (6) Clear- 


(b) Figures of 


ness. 2 Emotional. (a) Strength. (6) Pathos, (¢ The 
Ludicrous. 3. Elegancies. (4) Melody. (b) Harmony. (e) 
Taste. 


VI. Describe any especially characteristic scene or scenes. 
VIL. Tell the motive of the book. 

VIII. Study reviews in first-class magazines, 
IX. Study the life of the author. 


THE RECENT MEETING OF THE MICHIGAN State Federa- 
tion at Manistee, as guests of the Lakeside Club of that 

lace, was its fourth annual convention. Notwithstand- 
ing the fierce Western blizzard that met with it, the visit- 
ing club women enjoyed the warm and hearty hospitality 
which belongs to that Western town. 

The programme of the convention indicated inter- 
est in educational work, both in public schools and by 
means of travelling libraries. The club reports show that 
educational work is to be taken up along with the dis- 
tinctive work of each club. Of the one hundred and two 
clubs in the federation, representing over nine thousand 
women, a multiplicity of subjects are treated, ranging 
from household economics, through the mazes of history 
and literature, to questions of civil government. Reci- 
procity, or the exchange of club papers that are of special 
pertinent value, has been general. A printed list of forty- 
three of these papers was given out. Mrs, Lowe of the 
General Federation was present at the convention, and 
gave an address that was suggestive and full of thought. 
She said, among other things: ‘‘ What woman needs is 
training. It is also important that she have co-operation, 
and that all her energies must not go toward self-devel- 
opment. The club should be made a great factor in the 
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field of practical sociology; and the influence of the fed- 
eration will penetrate the entire land.” At the close of the 
programme Mrs. Lowe held an informal reception. 

Some minor amendments to the constitution were made, 
and the election of officers was held, and the clubs ad- 
journed to meet at Jackson next year. The full list of 
officers is — president, Mrs. Martha Keating, Muskegon; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Edward Wheeler, Manistee; sec- 
ond vice-president, Mrs. J. H. Pease, Big Rapids; record- 
ing secretary, Miss Abbie Pierce, Y psitinti; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Pamela Patterson, Detroit; treasurer, Mrs. 
Bessie Leach Priddy, Adrian. Directors—Mrs. Florence I. 
Bulson, Jackson; Mrs. Lois Felker, Grand Rapids. 


NEW JERSEY FEDERATION MEETING. 


Tue recent convention of the New Jersey State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs was most inspiring and profitable. 
A feature of the gathering was the presence of the vener- 
able Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and the pleasure and rever- 
ence with which she was greeted by every person preseut 
were marked. 

The topic of the meeting was sociology, Miss Gaines, 
the president, in ber opening address, thus explaining it: 
‘In this day women are specially concerned in these things; 
for woman has entered the industrial field as never before, 
and has become a victim in this conflict of forces. De- 
pressing her w , and pushing her when poorly equipped 
to support or defend herself, are circumstances of great 
peril.” ‘*The Labor Problem as it affects Women and 
Children” was presented by Mrs. Martha Moore Avery, of 
Boston. She spoke from the socialistic side of the ques- 
tion. Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, of New York, spoke 
on the “ Press in Philanthropy,’ showing its place in the so- 
ciological work of the day. Mrs. Mary McKeen, of Cam- 
den, gave a very intelligent and definite address on the 
‘Kindergarten as a Factor in Civilization”; while Mrs. 
Emily E. Williamson, of Elizabeth, took for her division 
of the topic ‘‘ How the State cares for the Unfortunate 
Classes.” 

The election was spirited, but perfectly harmonious. 
Miss McKeen and Mrs. Williamson were the two candi- 
dates for the presidency, and the friends of each were 
cordial and active in their support. The result was in 
favor of Mrs. Williamson, who thus becomes the successor 
of Miss Cecilia Gaines. Miss Gaines’s retirement was 
marked by the most affectionate protestations of regard 
and gratitude to her for the admirable work she has done 
at the head of the organization. An attempt to make 
her honorary vice-president was declined, Miss Gaines 
explaining that she did not altogether approve of hono- 
rary offices; to the women in harness who were doing the 
work belonged the honor. 

The social side of the meetin 
and did credit to the women of Elizabeth and Rahway, 
who were the hostesses. A beautiful reception took 

lace on the first evening at the historical home of Mrs. 

illiamson, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe being one of the most 
honored guests of the evening. Many delegates were 
also delightfully entertained at private residences. The 
full list of officers is—president, Mrs. Emily E. William- 


was very charming, 
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son, of the Woman’s Civic Federation, Elizabeth; first 
vice-president, Miss Elizabeth Vermilye, Englewood; sec- 
ond vice-president, Mrs. Kate B. Horton, Cranford; third 
vice-president, Mrs. Fannie J. Taylor, Newark ; fourth 
vice-president, Mrs. Francis W. Kitchel, Perth Amboy; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Minnie H. Magee, East Or- 
ange; recording secretary, Mrs. Mary W. Butler, Montclair; 
treasurer, Mrs. Madge Smith McClary, Rahway; auditor, 
Mrs. Joanna Hartshorn, Short Hills. Directors— Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall, Plainfield; Miss Belle Snyder, Cald- 
well; Mrs. Emma W. Newbury, Jersey City. 


THE ACCEPTANCE BY THE Executive Boarp of the 
General Federation, recently in session at Omaha, of thé 
invitation from Miiwaukee to bold the next biennial con- 
vention in that city, is received with great favor and en- 
thusiasm by the citizens of that place. The invitation 
was tendered by Mrs. Charles Morris, president of the 
Wisconsin State Federation, on behalf of the Citizens’ 
Business League and the State Federation, with the in- 
dorsement of the one federated club in Milwaukee, the 
College Endowment Association. As soon, however, as 
the news reached Milwaukee that its invitation had been 
es all the women’s clubs of the city came into 
quick line as indorsers of such invitation. Plans are 
already Pe formulated there looking to the success of 
the meeting in 1900. The Citizens’ Business League will 
take charge of the business end of the matter, leaving it 
to the ladies to plan the details of entertainment and pro- 
gramme. The Denver women threw down the gauntlet 
of extraordinary excellence in their conduct of the bien- 
nial Jast June, but the Milwaukee women seem to have no 
hesitation in taking it up, and promise that the standard 
set by the Colorado hostesses will be fully equalled by 
Wisconsin entertainers. The date is still unsettled. 


THE Leacus or AMERICAN PEN WoMEN, organized in 
Washington a little over a year ago, has now quite a large 
membership. At the annual meeting, November 2, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Mrs. 
Marian Longfellow O'Donoghue, president; Mrs. Virginia 
King Frye, vice- president; Mrs. Theodora Cunningham, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. Emma V. Triepell, record- 
ing secretary; Miss Jennie 8. Campbell, treasurer; Mrs. 
Kate Scott Brooks, auditor; Mrs. Juliette M. Babbitt, 
librarian; delegates at large, Mrs. Abbie G. Baker, Miss 
Alice R. Morgan, and Mrs. Mary Temple Jamison—best 
known by her pen name, ‘‘ Meg.” Mrs. Margaret Sulli- 
van Burke, first president of the league, and Mrs. Mary 
Andrews Denison, first corresponding secretary, were 
placed on the honorary list, as ill health and many duties 
prevented them from accepting any office. Among out- 
of-town members are Mrs. Elvira Wilson Albert, of Pitts- 
bare Mrs. Haryot Holt Cahoon, New York; Miss Jen- 
nie Chapin and Miss Caroline C. Walch, of Syracuse; and 
Miss Tillie Orr Hays, Philadelphia. The league would 
appreciate additions to its library. Books or periodicals 
may be sent, for the present, to Mrs. Juliette M. Babbitt, 
933 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 

MarGARET HAMILTON WELCH. 








MANOR FAMILIES DURING THE REVOLUTION. 


IL 


( N the Manor of Clermont, or the Livingston Lower 

Manor, as it was indifferently called, near Rhine- 
beck and Red Hook, on the eastern bank of the Hudson, 
stood the fine residences of the widow of Judge Robert 
R. Livingston and of her son Robert R., afterwards 
known as the first and a very able Chancellor of the State 
of New York. Both of these mansions had long been 
marked for destruction, and their inmates had received 
repeated warnings to that effect, even before the general 
raid of Vaughan’s treops had advanced from the neutral 
ground in the early October of 1777, yet the families did 
not leave their homes until sure that the enemy was with- 
in a few hours’ distance. 

At this very time two British officers, a wounded Cap- 
tain Montgomery and his surgeon, were being most hospi- 
tably entertained and cared for in the family of the elder 
Mrs. Livingston. Tradition holds that this British Cap- 
tain Montgomery was a relative of Mrs. Livingston’s late 
son-in-law, General Montgomery, who at an early period 
of the war had fallen while gallantly leading the Conti- 
nental troops to the assault of Quebec. However this 
might be, both of the British officers begged their hostess 
not to forsake her home, promising that their presence 
should be a sure protection to all under the roof that had so 
kindly sheltered them. It is stated that Mrs. Livingston 
refused to take advantage of their offer, on the ground 
that she could not accept any favor shown to herself un- 
less the same would be extended to her neighbors. But 
it may also have been that she did not have sufficient 
confidence in the power of her two friends to accomplish 
all that their hearts prompted. It would certainly seem 
that even if the owners of the house did not choose to 
remain in’ it and run the risk of personal violence, the 
presence in it might have protected the dwelling from 
tire and pillage. As this did not prove to be the case, 
the supposition is that intercessions were of no avail. 

Mrs. Liviaguten's flight was barely in time. The news 
of the pillagers was not confirmed soon enough to ena- 
ble the fugitives to make many preparations. Wagons 
which for some weeks had been held in readiness for such 
an emergency were hastily laden with pictures, silver, 
and other of the most precious possessions, and with the 
most necessary articles of furniture, clothing, und bed- 
ding. Of the rest as much as possible was hidden in a 
deep ravine but a short distance from the rear of the 
house, underneath some trees which had been felled across 
it some months before. Above the furniture in the cave 
thus formed was scattered a thick covering of hay. The 
entrance was on the lower end of the narrow ravine and 
escaped. the notice of the marauders. The books form- 
ing the fine library of the late Judge Livingston were 
laid in the dry basin of a large fountain in the front of 
the house, which had been allowed to get dry from the 
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difficulty and expense attending repairs at this time. In 
this basin the books were covered first with old sloop 
sails, and then with barn-yard refuse. A number of 
these books were afterwards found in fairly good condi- 
tion, and some are still preserved in the families of rela- 
tives and friends to whom they were given as mementoes. 

Mrs. Livingston was the daughter of Colonel Henry 
Beekman, at tae mother was either a daughter or a 
granddaughter of Robert Livingston, Jr., nephew of the 
first Lord of the Manor. From all lines she inherited a 
sound body and an active mind. Both mentally and 
physically she was of heroic mould. While not in any 
way foolhardy, it is related that she literally knew not fear, 
and she was certainly of one of the most valu- 
able gifts in the world—a keen sense of humor, which in it- 
self is no small aid to courage. It is a tradition among 
all branches of the family that on the morning of this 
memorable flight, just as one of the first wagons was leav- 
ing the door, she burst into a hearty laugh, which broke 
out again at intervals all through the day, the excitin 
cause being the figure made by her cook, a ponderous old 
negro woman, perched in anxious and perilous importance 
on the top of a hastily packed load of provisions and 
kitchen utensils, and pointing ber orders to her grandson, 
who was the acting charioteer, by wild thrusts of a long- 
handled toasting-fork, which, by good fortune, rarely hit 
its mark, The situation wag of course funny enough, 
but most of us wait until after all danger is passed to take 
a proper sense of the amusing. 

Mr. Charles H. Hunt, in his generally so accurate as 
well as interesting memoir of this Mrs. Livingston’s 
youngest son, in later years celebrated as Governor Eid- 
ward Livingston, of Louisiana, states that the destination 
of the party was “ Salisbury, in Berkshire County, Massa- 
chusetts.” Salisbury is in Connecticut, being the north- 
westérnmost corner of that little State, and where the 
blue Berkshire hills smilingly refuse to acknowledge that 
they have ever borne allegiance to any other State. 

The house in which the fugitive family was to take 
up its temporary abode s very close to the boun- 
dary line of Sharon township, and was still capable 
of being made into a fine residence thirty-five years 
ago. It is melancholy to think that after remaining 
unoccupied for many years, being used in the mean 
time as a barn for hay, it has been riven by lightning, 
and is now but a dismantled ruin. As I remember it, 
the old mansion was a remarkably fine specimen of the 
best sort of our Colonial architecture. It was built of 
stone and brick, of two stories and an attic above a spa- 
cious basement, a part of which probably served for a 
cellar, and the rest for slave quarters, as was the case in 
other houses of similar construction and date. At the 
front and rear of the second story dormer-windows are set 
in the sides of the pictu ue ‘‘hipped roof.” On each 
side of the centre of a wie hall, which traversed the 


house from front to rear, massive chimneys ran up above 
the peak of the roof. The fireplaces did not open into 
the hall, but into the two big square rooms on the south 
side and the one long room on the north, which is still 
called the ball-room. The broad hall was beautifully 
wainscoted, and was adorned by a staircase which, in its 
proportions, must have been a delight to the artistic eye. 
The ceilings were comparatively low, about ten feet, if 
my memory serves; but all the rooms were large, finely 
proportioned, and admirably lighted by broad and deep 
windows. The massive fireplaces were surmounted b 
carefully finished mantel-pieces of wood. I think that all 
the principal rooms were wainscoted, and I am sure that 
the window and door casings were of finely simple de- 
signs. When I saw them these bad all been distigured 
with paint, but my father once told me that in his youth 
the wood- work, of the parlors at Jeast, was of some poiished 
hard wood, he thought that of the cherry. Probably not 
even the house she had left, though that was held to be 
fine in its day, was either finer or more spacious than this 
deserted mansion in which Mrs. R. R. Livingston and her 
family now found shelter. 

Just how the house came to be unoccupied at this time 


is not quite certain. At this date it belonged to Mr. 
Robert Livingston, the third and last Lord of the Upper 
Manor. He appears to have loaned the house to the 


Clermont party at this time, and at a later date he occu- 
pied it for short periods. Some things lead one to sup- 
pose that he and his family may have been here at the 
same time with the Clermont party. It is also uncertain 
whether or not the whole of the last named staid here 
through the entire winter, though some of them cer- 
tainly did so. In the spring we find that Mrs. Living- 
ston, with a fine confidence in the bright destinies of the 
struggling Colonies, began to rebuild her house at Cler- 
mont. After the beginning of the summer of 1778 the 
house in Salisbury was occupied by the family of Robert 
Cambridge Livingston, son of Robert of the Upper Manor, 
more or less steadily until after the close of the war. 

The life led by the refugees was both sad and joyous. On 
the one hand, all of them had suffered from loss and grief, 
and were never free from anxiety in regard to the possi- 
ble fate of dear ones in more p Pra situations than 
theirs. On the other hand, the lives of one and all were 
too laborious to leave room for idle repinings. Save for 
boys and old men, there were few white males left in this 
peaceful region. It is on record that the stated business 
meetings of the Congregational Church in Sharon were 
adjourned all through the autumn of this year, “by 
rexson yt ye great number of men in ye service of ye 
Country left too few Members at Home.” Yet the daily 
needs of a large family accustomed to every luxury of the 
time were not less pressing now than usual. It is related 
of Mrs. Livingston and her daughter Mrs. Montgomery 
that they, with the aid of some of the female slaves, acted 
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as their own coachmen and hostlers during their stay in 
this region, in order that their men-servants might have 
the more time to spend in keeping the fireplaces supplied 
with wood. Besides this the Clermont party joined in all 
the patriotic labors in which the Sharon ladies were con- 
stantly engaged. Be it remembered that stockings for 
the army could not be purchased in sufficient quantities, 
and love must be trusted to supply the want. Spinning 
yarn and knitting stockings, preparing bandages and 
scraping lint, filled every patriotic woman's every mo- 
ment that could be spared from the daily care of her 
family—cares of which we now know little. 
was mingled with them all. Our great 
were as genial and lovable as the least 
burdened of ourselves. 

Early in November, 1777, began the 
husking bees. A series of them was 
held in the biggest barn which had 
then been erected in Sharon or its vicin 
ity. It belonged to Parson Smith's bro 
ther, Captain Simeon Smith, M.D., a 
gentleman whose military title was due 
to service in the campaign of 1776 on 
Long Island, and in the country, New 
York city, under General Washington. 
This barn was taken down in my child 
hood, and I can just remember its wide 
threshing-floor upon which a loaded bay 
wagon with its horses attached could be 
turned around without difficulty, and on 
which several such wagons could stand 
in line at one time 

It was on this capacious floor that 
many of the husking frolics were held 
As soon as the early November dark 
ness had fallen, the huskers gathered 
from farand near. To-night it might be 
Colonel Canfield’s corn which had been 
brought here to be husked. He was with 
the army of Gates, and his neighbors 
would help both the colonel’s family and 
country in this humble way. Another 
night it might be that of some other in 
the service of his country. It was a 
rule, unwritten but inflexible, that the 
planting and the harvests of the absent 
soldiers must take precedence of those of 
others 

Before leaving their homes all of the 
huskers had partaken of as good a meal 
as their circumstances would permit, and 
all were very warmly wrapped. Good 
fires were kept burning in the wide fire 
places of Dr. Smith's large stone man 
sion, and to them the huskers often re 
sorted each in turn, and the work itself 
was warming when briskly done; but 
the nights were cold. The toil. was 
made as pleasurable as possible by songs 
and story-telling, but the needs were too 
urgent to permit of loitering over it 
Men and women, bond and free, boys 
and girls, “quality” and paupers, na 
tives and refugees, all toiled together and 
with equal cheer and earnestness. Af- 
ter the evening's task was done, and all 
had adjourned to the house, the different 
social grades sorted themselves apart, and each “ went to 
his own place.” In the broad and high basement were 
the slave quarters, where, in front of blazing logs in wide 
fireplaces, they roasted potatoes in the ashes, and partook 
of apples, nuts, and cider, and afterwards were allowed to 
dance until their masters summoned them to start for home. 
In the great kitchen, in whose fireplace an ox might have 
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been roasted whole, another set enjoyed themselves in a 
similar manner; and in the generous dining-room, where 
a big fireplace piled high with eight-foot logs filled the 
room with fragrance, warmth, and cheer, still another and 
perhaps more sumptuous repast was served. After it 
reels and contra-dances, where the feet beat merrily to the 
entrancing strains of the still traditionally remembered 
‘Caius Tite’s” fiddle, gave a sportive finish to an evenin 
which, after all was done, had not been a long one, for a 
must be up and toiling again by daybreak, or before. 
All the Manor ladies and boys, as well as their servants, 
took a part as often as possible in these pleasurable toils. 
So did the city divines, who shared their retreat, though it 
was thought to be etiquette for them to retire immediately 
after the feast to the parlors, that 
the dance might the more speedily 
begin. 


A LITTLE JOURNEY IN 
THE WORLD. 

A RAILWAY journey, unless 
LX one is subject to car sickness 
or headache, or unless it be on some 
sad errand, should be a rest and a 
pleasure, not an anxiety. The trav- 
eller leaves behind her one set of 
responsibilities when she boards 
her train, and has some hours be- 
fore she takes up another set at her 
journey’s end. She has the coun- 
try to look at, her fellow-passengers 
to study, a good book, whose type 
is clear, or a magazine to read, anid 
an uninterrupted opportunity to 
“stay at home in her mind”—a 
most restful experience. 

On a journey of six or eight hours 
by daylight most people travel in a 
common coach. Many people who 
are able to afford the extra fare for 
a parlor-coach prefer a seat in a 
common coach, where the air is apt 
to be less stuffy, and there are more 
people. Those who are annoyed by 
the opening and shutting of the 
door, and the going and coming of 
passengers in a common coach, like 
the quiet of a parlor-coach: 

In taking a long journey it is 
well to engage one’s sleeping-coach 
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berth and  pur- 
chase one’s tickets 
a day before start- 
ing. Some travel- 
lers always engage 
their berths two or 
three days ahead. 
They then make 
sure of a berth, and 
have some choice 
in securing it. 
Women usually prefer a lower berth in 
the middle of the coach, where they do 
not feel the jolting of the trucks. The 
two berths at the end of a sleeping-coach 
next the women’s dressing-room are also 
preferred. 

Some people are always careful to se- 
cure their seats or berths on the shady 
side of the train, and some travellers al- 
ways plan to sit on the scenery side. 
For instance, in travelling from New 
York to Buffalo on the New York Cen- 
tral road, they always take the left side 
of the train, in order to enjoy the beauti- 
ful Hudson River scenery between New 
York and Albany. 

The traveller, when she packs her bag, 
will of course put in her brush and 
comb, her tooth, nail, and clothes brush- 
es, her wash-cloth or sponge, her soap- 
case, tooth-powder, plenty of fresh hand- 
kerchiefs, a fresh linen collar or ribbon 
stock, a night-dress, and a dressing 
sacque. Some women include in the 
list of necessary toilet articles for travel 
a box of talcum or other powder; a small 
hand-mirror, preferably a folding-mirror 
in a leather case; a bottle of toilet-wa- 
ter, whose use is very refreshing; a soft 
cloth cap or small felt hat for wear dur- 
ing the day, and a pair of slippers. It 
is very restful to remove one’s walkin 
boots during a long day of sitting still 
and wear lighter-soled slippers or ties. 
It also makes a great difference in one’s 
comfort, and is perfectly permissible in 
a sleeping-coach, either to sit without a 
hat or to wear a soft cap or hat. 

One’s own drinking-cup, if not indis- 
pensable, is certainly more agreeable 
than the public glass. In addition to 
the rubber, silver, and other metal cups for sale, there are 
“ee little drinking-glasses in woven willow cases. 

A dainty convenience, though not a necessity, is a pillow- 
case of soft silk. This is made like a long pillow-case 
with ribbons run through one end, and can = slipped 
over the linen pillow-case and tied. Some people object 
to using the clean linen pillow-cases of the berth. ; 
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In packing, handkerchiefs should be wrapped in tissue- 
paper or in a little silk or linen case. Sponges, wash- 
cloths, tooth and nail brushes should also be wrap 
either in tissue-paper or in a linen case lined with oiled 
silk. There are glass cases with screw tops for tooth- 
brushes and sponges, but they are very apt to give these 
articles a musty odor, and the plainer cases are ‘better. 
One's reading and writing materials for the journey com- 
plete the list of conveniences for the travelling-bag, for 
most people like to take a little stationery, with envelopes 
stamped and addressed, or postal-cards, to mail en route 
or at the journey’s end. ‘Telegram blanks are usually to 
be found in a case near the door in a sleeping-coach. 

One’s umbrella and luncheon-box, with the bag, make 
up the number of ‘‘ things to be counted” 
in going on the train. No American trav- 
eller need be ashamed to carry her own 
luncheon. All English people do it as a 
matter of course, and many Americans pre- 
fer their home food to the Jong bill of fare 
on adining-car. Many people, too, eat but 
little in travelling, and do not care to pay 
a dollar for the smal] amount of food they 
require. A number of Western railroads, 
and a few Eastern ones, now serve meals d@ 
la carte, thus making it possible for a trav- 
eller to pay only for what is ordered. Buf- 
fet service is also to be bad now on many 
sleeping and parlor coaches, and the porter 
will serve at almost any time that one re- 
quests it a meal ordered from the buffet 
card. 

Every traveller before she boards her 
train should know where and at what time 
she makes changes, if she is to make any; 
when and where meals are served, if she is 
to be dependent on the railway company’s 
provision for meals; and at what hour the 
train is due at her destination. 

Once settled on her train a woman has a 
right to consider the sleeping-coach con- 
ductor her host and the porter her attendant 
from acme fares journey’send. Usu- 
ally she will find these officials courteous 
and attentive. She need not be disturbed 
when her tickets are taken by the sleeping- 
coach conductor and she is given two lit- 
tle paper checks in place of them. It is 
the conductor’s business to keep all tickets 
through the night and show them to the 
railway conductors who are on duty, thus 
saving the sleeping soeneeee from being 
roused to show them. Svery ticket is 
marked with the number of its owner's 
berth. In the morning the little slips of 
paper given to passengers in exchange for 
their tickets are collected, and the tickets 
distributed. Sometimes’ the conductor 
does not return them, but shows them 
through the day as well as during the 
night, thus relieving his passengers of all 
care of them. 

The porter is usually wy courteous to a 
woman travelling alone. He brings her a 

illow to make her more comfortable dur- 
ing the day if she wishes it. He puts a 
table before her for her writing materials, her books, or 
her luncheon, and takes it away when she no longer wishes 
to use it. He sends a telegram, or mails a letter for her. 
If there is buffet service, or a dining-car on the train, he 
can usually get for her a glass of Jemonade, or of Apol- 
linaris, or a cup of coffee for her }uncheon if she orders it. 
He opens the ventilators and changes the air of the coach 
at her request, and he brings her an extra blanket at 
night if she needs it. He will make up her berth early 
in the evening if she wishes to retire early, provided, of 
course, that no requests are ahead of hers. And he will 
call her early or late in the morning, as she wishes—al- 
ways taking upon himself the responsibility of giving her 
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a reasonable time to dress before arriving at her destina. 
tion. Experienced travellers who do not waken easily 
name an hour to the porter at which they wish to be 
called, and then rely comfortably upon him to call them 
at the hour named. 

In making up one’s berth for the ~— the porter usu- 
ally asks one’s prefetenve as to the head of the berth. 
Many people prefer to sleep with their heads ** next the 
locomotive,” believing that lying thus drives the blood 
from the head to the feet, and secures a more restful 
night. In summer the porter asks whether he shall put 
a small screen in the window next the foot of a lower 
berth, thus giving more fresh air. A screen is pleasant 
on a hot night; but if one is in, it is well not to put one’s 

rments across the foot of the berth, as they will be 
‘ound coated, in the morning, with a layer of black dust. 

The little hammock that is hung across the berth win- 
dows, the long pockets made at the berth head and foot 
by an ingenious arrangement of the day seats, and the 
berth overhead, if it be unoccupied, all furnish 
places for putting away clothing, wraps, and other 
accompaniments of travel. It is never quite safe, 
however, to put a valuable wrap in the berth over- 
head, which is always let down at night, unless one 

urchases a section, and the right, therefore, to have 
t shut up. A wrap lying in an unoccupied berth 
may be stolen, in spite of the watchfulnesg of the 
porter. 

If requested, the porter will take one’s boots away 
during the night and return them in the morning 
cleaned and polished. 











Fie. 1—GOWN FOR YOUNG GIRL 


FROM 15 TO 17 
For pattern see No. VL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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On rising one will find hot and cold water and plenty of 
fresh towels in the dressing-room. The attitude of many 
women toward others already in the dressing-room, it 
must be said, is that of the little girl who said to the other 
little girl, ‘‘ You selfish thing, I wanted the biggest apple 
myself.” The strain of a journey comes when one waits 
until some other woman, safely ensconced in the dressing- 
room, completes what seems to the weary ones outside to 
be an elaborate toilet. Many women rise very early in 
travelling in order to have the dressing-room to them- 
selves. Whether rising early or late, a well-bred woman 
makes her toilet as rapidly as possible if other women are 
waiting to make theirs: 

If her journey continues through a part of the day the 
traveller wil), of course, wish to freshen her toilet before 

tting off the train. To bathe her face and rearrange 
1er hair, don a fresh collar or stock, and to have the porter 
brush her gown and hat and shake the dust from her wrap, 
will take away her travel-stained appearance, and give her 
a freshness and daintiness as she steps down from the 
coach after her long ride. 

An experience of years of travel perhaps warrants the 
writer in recommending to other women some general 
rules for comfort. 

Don’t carry too much hand-luggage. In addition to 
the articles already enumerated, some women travel laden 
with mackintoshes, over-shoes, small pillows, light and 
heavy wraps, salves, cold creams, and many other conven 
iencies and nostrums anticipating, by their equipment, 
every emergency of weather and every possible condition 
of health. On a hot summer day a traveller heard an old 
lady say to her companion on a parlor-coach, after having 
displayed, in rearranging the contents of her bag, every 
imaginable convenience, ‘‘I’m-so, sorry I didn't bring a 
thermometer. Then we could tell how hot it is.” Under 
some circumstances such impediments may be useful, but 
for the ordinary journey they are a care rather than a 
comfort. 

Don’t wear an elaborate travelling gown, or carry in 
your bag an elaborately trimmed night-dress and a con- 
spicuous dressing sacque. The people who are most ac- 
customed to travel dress most simply, and reserve their 
handsomer gowns for other places than dusty coaches. 
A simply trimmed night-dress is easier packed, and the 
dressing sacque or wrapper, which many women wear at 
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night as well as in the 
dressing-room, is in bet- 
ter taste if it be quiet in 
color. 

Don’t, in an cir- 
cumstances, neglect to 
pack a night-dress in 
your bag. Trunks are 
often delayed when one 
is certain that they will 
arrive in time, and it is 
much better, even among 
intimate friends, to be 
free from ‘the necessity 
of borrowing. 

Don't carry much mon- 
ey in your pocket-book. 
A larger sum may be car- 
ried in a linen or chamois 





bag fastened about the 
neck, but one’s pocket- 
book should contain only 
a small sum ; if it be stolen 
or lost the loss will then 
be small. 
Don’t fail, however, to 
provide yourself with a 
larger sum than the esti 
mated expense of your 
journey calls for. Two 
young women, not long 
since, started on a journey 
of sixty miles, taking bare- 
ly enough money for the 
journey, which was a fa- 
miliar one. Half-way, at 
the village where they 
changed trains, word came 
that a severe storm had 
blocked the road. They immediately telegraphed to their 
friends for money, but before money could reach them 
by aoe the wires were down and no message could 
be sent. hey were obliged to accept a loan from a lady 
and gentleman who learned their dilemma, and to travel all 
night and half a day by a roundabout route to their home. 

Had it not been for the kindness of the strangers, who 
pressed a loan on them, they would have been obliged to 
spend two days in this little village. One cannot be se- 
cure from the possibility of embarrassing situations in 
travelling without extra money. 

In travelling with a party do not put all the money 
into the keeping of one member of the party. Men some- 
times carry both tickets and money in travelling with 
their wives. No one should travel without some money 
in her own keeping. 

Don’t stow your tickets away in such a remote pocket 
that you must struggle nervously to find them, while the 
conductor waits with an air of mingled resignation and 
impatience. Tickets are always examined soon after'a 
train starts, and every woman should have hers where 
she can get at them easily. 

Don't go too early to the station. Trains sometimes 
leave later, but never earlier, than the scheduled hour. 
Much precious nervous energy is wasted by women who 
insist on giving themselves a very unnecessary margiv of 
time, and spend that margin in waiting. 

Don’t fail to fee the porter with at least a small sum if 
he serves you during the journey. Women are sometimes 
accused of keeping porters dancing attendance during long 
journeys and then refusing to fee them. In the writer's 
opinion this is an 
unjust accusa- 
tion. Women do 
not fee so gener- 
ously as men, but 
if porters and 
dining-car wait- 
ers serve them 
respectfully and 
efficient] they 
usually fee these 


attendants. Ifa 
porter simply 
brushes one’s 


garments at the 
end of a journey 
a dime is suffi- 
cient fee. 
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FANCY WAIST OF SILK AND SPANGLED NET. 
For pattern see No. II._on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


But if one is indebted to him for a number of services, 
it is only right to give him at least a quarter of a doliar. 
A dime is quite enough to give to a waiter if one’s dinner 
costs a dollar. One cheat chuegs start on a long jour- 
~~ provided with some small change for fees. 

Jon’t fail to be considerate. Tired officials and weary 
fellow-travellers appreciate courtesy and thoughtfulness, 
and are thoughtful and courteous in turn. As Emerson 
says,‘‘ All the world knows a =” 

FFIE Ke_iy PRIcE. 


THE MIND OF A CHILD. 


bey mind of the average child of to-day is so alert that 
it often almost startles parents to know how exten- 
sive Johnnie’s or Lucy’s information is. And Lucy and 
Johnnie are eagerly and inquisilively anxious to know 
more, as is evidenced by the questions they are always 
asking. 

‘My boy of twelve knows more now than I knew when 
I was eighteen years old,” said a father, in my hearing, 
one day recently. ‘‘He can tell me anything I want to 
know about history or geography, and there is no limit to 
his general information. Sometimes I feel that he is more 


capable of teaching me than I am of teaching him. And 
his little tongue runs all of the time, so eager is he to 
impart information of various kinds.” 

It is certainly true that the minds of the children of 
this progressive age are so full of knowledge that many 
—_ are capable of teaching their parents a good many 
things. 


There should not be anything particularly hu- 
miliating in this fact, and these 
little child teachers should be 
allowed to freely impart their 
knowledge. It is not wise to 
tell them that they *‘ know too 
much,” or that they are “too 
smart.” They should not be 
sneered at and wholly re- 
pressed. 

The old rule, that children 
should be seen but not heard, 
does not obtain to any marked 
degree in our day, which is 
well enough, since it is not a 
wise rule when adhered to too 
rigidly. 

‘he perceptions of children 
are sometimes keener than the 
perceptions of their parents, 
and man y parents are surprised 
to note how the keen eye dis- 
covers things the parent has 
not noted, and how quick are 
the thoughts of the child. 
There are no wiser men and 
women in the world than those 
who allow themselves to ‘* be- 
come as little children,” and 
who delight in the eager talk 
of their own children. The 
writer once heard a well-known 
American author say that he 
cared more for the criticism of 
his work by his boy of fifteen 
than he cared for the criticism 
of the book reviewers. It is 
true that the criticism of young 
people is often singularly in- 
telligent and just. 

Every well-nurtured child is 
& teacher as well as a learner, 
and parents can make no great- 
er mistake than to constantly 
repress their children and make 
them feel that they know no- 
thing. A snub often inflicts a 
wound which leaves a sear. 








ro Moruers.—M xs, W insLow’s SooTHInG 
should always be used for children teething. 
he child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
olic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 





A VALUABLE BOOK. 


eo FANT HEALTH,” sent out by the N. Y 
( lensed Milk Co.. New York, Proprietors 
the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
aluable book, 


rHE I 
AN exqui 


ATEST PARISIAN NOVELTY. 
eos, a little marvel just created and of 
danes will be passionately fond—the 
chet. Is it not a pretty idea ?—roses, violets, 
presented in their natural shape, exhaling the 
st nateral and lasting scent, forming the most 
oration for stone and crystal ware, filling 
be and apartments with their sweet breath, 
everything sround them with their permeating 
vd sd vantag “ous y replacing the former 
scent becomes insipid and wears out 
el, I tell you; it is signed 
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SUPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
ellous fort complexion and light cutaneous af 
fection t whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. St 
MON, 13 Rue Grange Bateli¢re, Paris; Druggists, Per 
fumers, Fancy - goods stores.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“*" Taint nun too much, hus it’s Knoxes” 
Ask your Grocer for 


Knox’s Sparkling Gelatine 

2 qt. ge postpaid 1 Sc. (2 for 25c.) 

Rademed bo oll caste edad ecurastem, 
Pink Gelatine 

for fancy desserts with every package. 


Try Knox’s Acidulated Gelatine 

Ae It requires only water, Sayer and . 

At your Grocer’s, or pint samy post cents. 
Cc. B. KNOX, JOHNS N,N. ¥: 


























“EVENING WRAPS 


made in Cape form are very conven- 


ient. 
may be made of blue, green, gray, or 
gold- brown cloth lined with light 
shades of quilted Silk or Sateen. 

Interlining of quilted crinoline 
keeps the garments in shape. 

All dry-goods stores keep quilted 
linings.” 










that should be in every | 





Neat half -long or long capes | 


BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS. 


15, RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 
Catalogue post free on application. 
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M®: WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, 
America’s most distinguished 
man of letters, will contribute a 
short humorous story, entitled “ The 
Watermelon Patch,” to the first of 
the five December issues of 


The YOUTH’S 
COMPANION. 


HE remaining four numbers will contain the 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed’s article on “ Con- 
gressional Oratory"; the Marquis of Lorne’s 
account of “How the Queen Spends Christ 
mas "’; Mme. Lillian Nordica’s suggestive paper, 
“ Incidents In a Singer's Life”; and a sketch of 
wanderings in the South of Europe, entitied 
“ Troublesome Travel in Italy,” by Ll. Zangwill. 
A full description of the principal features 
already engaged for the 1899 volume is contained 
in the beautiful illustrated announcement mailed 
with sample copies of the paper free to any 
address. 


Our December Offer. 


As a special inducement to subscribe now The 
Companion makes the following offer: 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS who send $1.75 1 
cutting outand enclosing this slip, 
receive: 

FREE — The remaining 
cluding the beautiful 


ow, 
will 


issues of 1898, in 
Double Holiday 


Numbers. 

FREE—The ComMPANION CALENDAR 
for 1899—the most beautiful calendar of 
the century. 

AND THE COMPANION for fifty-two 
weeks, a full 





yee"- to January, 1%0— a 


Library in itse LM115 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
_BOSTON, MASS. 








THE SIGNAL READS 
INSURE IN 


"LIFE INSURANCE for Men,Women &Children 
ALL AGES...Amounts $15 to $60,000 
Write for information 


- THE PRUDENTIAL 
Insurance Company of 


John F. Dryden, Pres. Home Office: Newark, 5.J. 











a copy of m per True 
M ar} free 


yepover . Send silver or stam Aadress 
MRS. 1 Svema Bayonne. New Jersey 





and business of all kinds 
in New York by a ladyof 
cupertense, taste, &c., without charge. Circular 
references TSS A. BOND, 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 


Vor. RXX1., No. 43. 
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A Natural Curve. 





Bias Brush Edge Skirt Binding. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 





“ Around thy skirt is put a beauteous girdle bound to last.” | 


the Samson and Sandow of Skirt Binding — 
— durability and long wear unmatched and never 
Strength before possible — ‘‘S. H. & M.”” combined with 

an indestructible extra thick brush edge. 
—_— 4" everlasting, soft, exquisite richness, which 
Looks neither rain nor mud nor wear can corrupt. 
rounded in a natural curve that fits the dress 
a without a pucker or a wrinkle anywhere — 
Fit—seems as though it was a part of the skirt-fabric, 
so smoothly does it fit in protecting grace and 

strengthful beauty. 


“S. H. & M.” is Stamped on the Back of Every Yard. 


/f your dealer hasn't it send us his name and address on a postai, 
and we'll mail you a sample. 


The **S. H. & M.’’ Co., Box 6, Station A, New York. 

















HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 
will be furnished at the uniform price of 
SLEEVE, 25 Cents. WAIST 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. 


WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cents. COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents. 


All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. 
The publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in less than 3 days after receipt of order. 


§ Without? 
7 Sleeve §» 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


Dear Sirs,— 
Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 


SLEEVE OF DESIGN Neo........ 


' Pattern of sleeve is not, in any case, in- 
§ 


Waist = 2 Ne j cluded with that of the waist 
SKIRT No 
Oe WGN © GINO Gis Sicoic panndcvacvadcaseeuneds cents 
FERTIB ccc cc ccctcte cocccccvcsenécctscoesoc cocenevceescece 
DORE, . <diobidechedsbbetintedees -cocccegaptbcetocese 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 117 and 118, page 1019. 
Address Harper & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City. 








Spencerian Pens 
New Series No. 37. 





Perfection of Style, Fit, 
and Durability. None 
genuine unless’ each 
clasp stamped Monarch. 
For sale by all leading dealers. 





Wertheat No. af. wt 
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Most Sequisite Retail: Perfumery 
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and fashionable Parisian World uses: 
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Suits and Cloaks 


Te the lady who wishes 

to dress well at moder- 
ate cost we mail /ree our 
new Winter Catalogue of 
tailor - made suits and 
cloaks, together with a sup- 
plement of styles just re- 
ceived from our Paris 
House. We will also en- 
close a full line of samples 
of suitings and cloakings to 
select from. 

We keep no ready-made 
goods, but make everything 
to order, thas insuring the 

rfection of fit and finish. 
‘harming (Costumes and 

Tailor-Made Suits, 
$5.00 up. 
Handsome Jackets, lined 
throughout, $5.00 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $3.00 up. 
b or ¢ ollarettes, $5.00 up. 
New Shirts, $4.00 up. 

We pay express 
charges _every- 
where. Write to- 
day for Catalogue 
and Samples; we 
will send them to 
you FREE by re- 












turn mail 
Be sure to say 
whether you 


wish the samples for Cloaks or for Suits, and we will 
then be able to send you a full line of exactly what you 
sire, 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 















Elastic- 
Ribbed 


UNION 
SUITS 


are complete under- 
Earmenta covering 
the entire body like 
s additional skin. 
erfeetly elastic, 
fitting like a ve, 
but seftly a with- 
out pressure. ° 
tens down the 
ont. Made fer 
on, Women, 


a 
jeune Peeplie. 
Most convenient to 


resses ww 
comfertably se 
a corset. 


| ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, 
Office: No. 1 Greene St., N. Y. 
Send fur Illustrated Boafflet. Address Dept. €. €. 


What Happier Gift ? 
The Vantine Scarf 


—an exquisitely soft, fluffy, and 
daintily colored square of the fin- 
est Japanese silk, 45 x 45 inches. 
It doesn’t weigh an ounce—you 
may wash it a hundred times 
and not impair its beauty. 








Pink Lilac Orange 
Light Blue Cream Salmon 
Cardinal Maize Turquoise 
Nile Green Black at $1.25 postpaid. 
Asp, A.A.Vantine & Co., 
oR 877 and 879 Broadway, 


Between 18th and 19th Streets. 


WS. Sloane 


Are now showing a great variety of choice For- 
eign and American 


WILTON CARPETINGS, 


in designs and colorings prepared under their 

direction, to suit the high-class decorations and 

furnishings of the several importaut periods, 
Thetr well-selected and varied stock of 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


is replete with rare and beautiful specimens of 
the Eastern band-looms. 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


Imported Wall Papers ; Special-Design Furni- 
ture of best French and American manufacture. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 





See HAIR Permanently Removed. Write for valuable 
sealed information. Helen W. Marke, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
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Laces. 


Novelties in Chiffon, 

Lace Net and Silk for Neckwear. | 
Lace Collars, Yokes, and Berthas. | 
} 





Gauze, Crépe Mousseline and 
Appliqué Scarfs. 
Silk Ties, Stocks. 
Spangled and Chenille Robes 
and All-overs. 


roadway AS 19th st. 


NEW YORK, 
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MAISON | 
LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that they will } 
—— there the most splendid 
asso ent of the very latest no- 
velties created in | 


"ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES | 


of Wales. 


Stern Bros. 


in directing attention to 


Their Fall Importations 


of their celebrated 


Classique 
Corsets 


desire to make special mention of 


Several New Models 


particularly adapted to the styles of 
costumes to be worn the coming season. 


West 23d St. 


New York 


] — 


mae ae 
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Full-Fashioned 











A Christmas Suggestion 


A SENSIBLE PRESENT 


SERVICE SERGES 


(Ma 


ufactured 
like Mews) for 
: (GF DIRECT FROM MAKER TO WEARER 
High grade, low price, thoroughly shrunk, 
fast color, and more economical than any 
other serge. 55 inches wide. 
Being wide, cuts to advant Y 


cut. 


BLUE AND BLACK 


Ladies’ Sui 


anchor on every yard. Sold direct only. 
for free samples and booklet. 








Serge Mills Co., - Worcester, Mass, * 


Address Dept. B, 


Any len 


— Underwear 





5 
q 
€ | It not only fits the form, but 
; is particularly adapted for 


HUNTERS 
LUMBERMEN 
ts. 


Ask for them. 


Send for our illustrated book (free). 
is instructive and interesting. 


Years. 


ed 
Send 





] NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 





Patented Furnisher to H. R. H the Princess | 








FISHERMEN 
POLICEMEN 
And anybody exposed to the weather. 
. Our Goods have been Tested for Over Forty 


Address 


‘Norfolk and New Brunswick Hosiery Co., 


It 











MRS. T. LYNCH 


1 and 3 Union Square, New York 








$ 
’ These Goods 
are Fine 7 
: White , 
e Diamonds ‘ 
« and : 
re) Real Opal ‘ 
e Sapphire } 
© Pearl or ‘ 
4 Turquoise ‘ 
, centre ; 
< The $20 Ring | 
. is worth $30 
bs Seeing is ‘ 
* believing : 
+4 Send for 
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Diamond Importer ana Cutter 


[DAMONDS bought of us may be 


returned, 


at full price paid, within 


One year 


Jewelry or Watches within 


thus you a 


30 days 


re bound to be satisfied 


WRITE 
FOR CATALOGUE 
MAILED FREE 


GOODS SENT BY MAIL OR EXPRESS 


MONEY BACK IF YOU MAIL IT AND ARE NOT SATISFIED 


oan 





, 
a4 


E. Howard, Waltham, ana Elgin Watches 


4 


A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes will be cant 
to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in Stamps. 


20 per cent. less than Wholesale List Price 


CATALOGUE 
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1. —Ragged Taga. “ Dere ain't much ter be t'ankful 
fer, wid nothin’ 
dinner.” 


Il. —Deacon 


. “ Guess poor Widder Hawkins 
but roasted ‘taters fer T’ankegiving ee be surpri B 


to get this roast chicken. 
eefer! I've forgot that pail of.cranberry sasa, I 
leave the pan on the wall and go back and git it.” 


Ill.— Ra Tags. “ 1 know'd, when I picked up 
dat Lonmeebbe die mornin’, I'd have luck.” 


IV. — Ragged “Tl wrap thie stone and 
a little grass, an ot never kuow the difference.” 


























V.—Deaeon Rugg. “ Goess I have everything now ViL— 
I'm gitting awfal forgitful lately.” 


Tags. “ Every’ing comes to der fel- 


ler what waite” Missie Hawkins, in the way of a 


dinner.” 
A THANKSGIVING EXCHANGE ’ 


“t 





= A TIMELY POINTER. 
Peweanya STawhws5 | 7 - 
| “Tua give you a pointer, Mollie, 
Said Tommie the other day. 
“If you want certain things at Christmas, 
You'd better try my way. 





“It's easy and very simple, 
And always works, for I 

Have tried it many and-many a time 
At Christmases gone by. 


“ Write Santa Claus a letter, 
In your very bestest hand, 

And give him a list of the things you want— 
Don’t matter at all how grand. 


“ Abd then, when the letter is written, 
Just take it to dear old dad, 

And ask if he thinks the spelling 
And writing is awful bad. 


“T once wrote a note to Santy 
And sent it off right away, 
And not a thing that I asked for 

Was sent on Chriefmas day. 
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THE REASON. 
BeLinDA WEARS A MUFY TO KKEP HER FINGERS WARM, 
Bur WHEREFORE NOT A CLOAK TO SHIKLD THE FAIRY FoRM? 
Iv Se REQUIRES A MUFF, OF COURSH SHK NKEDS A WRAP. 
No WONDER ON THE STREET SHE MYSTIFIES THE CHAP, 
Who LIrrLe FANCIES THAT 84K’S ON A COZY JOG 
Because stk's ALL WRAPYKD UP IN HER LONG-FURRY Doe! 





VIl.—Deacon Rugg. “A little “a Weewbegizing VITIL.—Deacon Rugg. “ 1” 
ng 


* Bot the letter I showed to Daddy, 
To see if "twas written right, 
Brought everything I wanted 
The following Christmas night. 


“I don't know just how he knows it, 
But Pa knows a thing or two 

"Bout how old Santy should be addressed 
By kids like me and you.” 


oe 
= Hallo, Impudence,” said the Turkey to the Cran- 


* Wy do you call me that?” demanded the Cran- 
berry, flushing up. 

ss use you are sauce,” retorted the Turkey, and 
the Pumpkin Pie laughed so bard be broke his crust. 


——._ 


“The only trouble I have to find with Thanksgiving 

icks, “is that it follows too closely on 

election day. There are lots of us who find it diffi- 

cult to be thankful quite so soon after defeat.” 
—___— 

“Poor old tarkey!” said little Pollie, sympatheti- 
cally, as the well-stuffed bird was brought on the table. 
* Just to think of being so chuck-fuil of lovely stuff- 
ing and not being able to enjoy it !” 





SPORTSMANLIKE. 
Gwendolen. “ Yus, 1 YOU MUST KNOW, HIS LORDSHIP DID CALL, WHat or rr?” 
Alice, “ Nornine, excerr I HEARD HIS MANAGER HAD CALLED TO SKK YOUR FATHER 
ABOUT PUTTING UP A FoR¥Err,” 











